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EDITORIAL 


Government  by  consent  of  the  governed  has  come  to  be 
a  rather  jaded  and  overworked  phrase  in  these  days  of 
political  restlessness  and  upheaval.  It  is  a  beautiful  ideal 
taken  in  the  large;  brought  down  too  much  in  detail  its 
application  becomes  rather  ridiculously  impracticable. 
Those  who  need  any  considerable  amount  of  governing 
never  do  consent  to  it ;  they  must  be  coerced.  Only  those 
who  exercise  such  self  restraint  as  to  be  capable  of  gov¬ 
erning  themselves  may  be  asked  their  consent  to  be  gov¬ 
erned.  There  was  a  time,  not  too  long  since,  when  daring 
train-robberies  were  very  frequent  in  the  north-western 
states,  and  sheriffs’  posses  shot  up  whole  counties  to  no 
purpose  in  chasing  the  robbers.  Why?  Because  the  rob¬ 
bers  elected  the  sheriff.  It  was  a  case  of  government  by 
consent  of  the  governed !  There  are  clamors  in  the  world 
today  for  government  by  consent  of  the  governed  which, 
if  granted,  will  result  as  disastrously,  will  be,  in  fact, 
only  another  instance  of  the  robbers  electing  the  sheriffs. 
Local  home  rule,  when  carried  to  the  extreme,  always 
courts  this  danger.  The  vicious  elements  of  human  so¬ 
ciety  must  be  restrained  and  coerced,  if  there  is  to  be 
any  real  governing  at  all.  Government  by  the  consent  of 
the  governed  must  always  posit  the  consent  of  a  self- 
restrained  and  law-abiding  people. 


“A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet” ;  but 
somehow,  when  things  smell  bad,  it  is  different.  Ameri¬ 
cans  turn  away  with  their  fingers  to  their  economic  noses 
at  the  mention  of  soviets  and  yet,  despite  many  warnings, 
are  finding  blocs  rather  alluring.  But  why? 

The  Soviet  idea  is  government  by  representatives  of 
different  economic  interests,  government  founded  upon 
pure  selfishness ;  and  worse  still,  upon  selfishness  in  purely 
material  things,  as  though  government  of  the  people  by 
the  people  was  concerned  with  no  other  interests  of  the 
people  than  material  interests.  Such  a  government  must 
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ultimately  fail.  It  is  morally  and  spiritually  bankrupt  to 
begin  with,  and  practically  must  result,  either  in  the  sov¬ 
iets  pulling  each  its  own  way  until  they  pull  apart,  or 
in  that  more  pernicious  method  expressed  in  the  coarse 
proverb,  “You  scratch  my  back  and  I  will  scratch  yours.” 
So  the  soviet. 

And  the  bloc  is. .  ! !??  One  is  reminded  of  the  lout  who 
asked  his  father  what  ditto  meant.  “Do  you  see  that 
cabbage  head,”  said  his  father.  “Yes.”  “And  do  you 
see  that  other  one?”  “Yes.”  “Well,  that  is  ditto.”  I  am 
much  mistaken  in  my  idea  of  the  American  people,  if  this 
“cabbage-head”  political  philosophy  of  blocs  will  find  any 
general  acceptance.  The  American  idea  is  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  by  representatives  who  shall  seek  the  common  wel¬ 
fare.  However  much  representatives  sometimes  fall  short 
of  this  ideal,  let  us  hope  America  will  never  surrender  an 
ideal  that  unites  so  admirably  moral  and  spiritual  as  well 
as  material  interests. 


In  reality  is  there  anything  new  in  the  present-day 
danger  of  blocs  or  in  the  insistent  and  agonized  warning 
against  them?  The  present  outcry  is  a  melodrama  in 
which  the  public  recognizes  a  change  of  actors  and  nothing 
more.  The  financial  interests  of  the  east,  which  are  just 
now  such  effective  prophets  of  alarm,  have  had  their  own 
financial  bloc  for  years  and  never  told  us  of  its  danger! 
And  the  agricultural  bloc  of  the  west,  who  are  now  the 
offenders,  have  for  years  been  prophets  of  alarm  against 
the  combinations  of  financial  interests  for  the  purpose  of 
affecting  legislation  but  have  now  ceased  to  point  out  the 
danger!  American  people  will  know  how  to  heed  both 
warnings  and  avoid  both  dangers. 


The  most  blessed  characteristic  of  the  life  of  faith  is 
its  preparedness  for  emergencies.  “Whether  ye  v/ake  or 
sleep”  means,  among  other  things,  that  the  life  of  faith 
can  never  be  caught  really  off  its  guard.  A  mountain 
of  catastrophe  falls  upon  one  and  splinters  all  his  hopes 
as  well  as  his  achievements  into  worthless  debris  so  that 
he  knows  not  what  to  do,  what  to  say,  even  what  to  ask. 
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Then  faith  has  its  sublimest  moment  of  triumph ;  it  leans 
back  upon,  it  falls  down — it  flings  itself  down  flat — upon 
God  and  is  at  rest.  Thus  the  life  of  faith  does  not  feel 
helpless  at  any  time,  not  even  when  it  finds  no  expression 
but  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered.  At  such  a  time 
it  simply  TRUSTS  GOD.  The  most  eloquent  prayer  ever 
uttered  is  not  then  worth  five  little  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
“The  Lord  thinketh  upon  me.”  There  are  no  emergencies 
with  God.  _ 

How  often  earthly  helps  and  earthly  fellowships  fail 
and  one  feels  himself  to  be  alone  with  God.  At  first, 
in  despair  of  all  his  accustomed  companionships  and  in 
fear  at  the  nearness  of  God,  he  exclaims,  “None  but 
Thee!”  Then  when  he  begins  to  taste  the  sweetness  of 
the  experience  of  the  wise  man  when  he  “flung  himself 
down  flat  upon  God,  “he  murmurs  anew  to  himself,  but 
now  in  satisfaction  of  faith,  “None  but  Thee.”  What  child 
of  God  has  not  learned  the  precious  lesson  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  fall  into  despair  of  any  earthly  hope  in  the  work¬ 
ing  out  of  one’s  own  plans  in  order  to  come  into  the  pre¬ 
ciousness  of  a  faith  that  has  let  go  every  other  hold  or 
companionship  and  is  alone  with  God. 


Some  one  with  a  genius  for  paradoxes  has  said,  “An¬ 
tiquity  lies  around  us” ;  itchings  that  were  then  and  have 
continued  until  now,  not  those  that  were  then  and  ceased 
to  be.  It  certainly  is  true  and  no  paradox,  as  Ferero, 
the  great  Italian  historian  has  said,  that  an  “old  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  not  one  that  existed  a  long  time  ago,  but  one  that 
has  existed  a  long  time.” 

It  is  needful  to  consider  these  things  when  evaluating 
new  things  called  novelties,  as  they  seem  to  us,  innova¬ 
tions,  as  we  are  wont  to  call  them  in  religious  affairs. 
There  may  be  a  sense  in  which  these  “innovations”  are 
the  product  of  the  oldest  Christian  civilization  in  the 
world,  seventeen  hundred  years  older  than  that  of  the 
church  fathers.  There  is  a  tendency  in  old  civilizations, 
as  in  old  people,  to  cling  to  the  thoughts  and  habits  of 
youth-time.  It  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  most  in¬ 
veterate  conservatism  may  look  the  latest  “innovation” 
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in  the  face  and  recognize  an  own  brother,  equally  with 
the  conservatism  the  oldest  product  of  the  oldest  Christian 
civilization.  “The  ancients  thought  all  our  thought,”  our 
good  thought.  And  most  modern  isms  are  ancient  here¬ 
sies.  _ 

Conservatism  may  well  learn  this  lesson  about  the 
oldest  things  in  the  world  being  ofttimes  those  that  are 
around  us,  and  may  learn  it  also  without  any  danger  to 
itself  as  the  great  equilibrator  that  keeps  everything  from 
coming  down  in  a  great  smash  like  an  aeroplane  without 
power  to  keep  its  balance.  For  there  is  something  else 
to  be  said  about  ancient  civilizations,  a  countervailing 
truth  that  may  warn  us  to  keep  our  equilibrium  in  the 
presence  of  innovations,  either  in  religious  thought  or 
religious  habit.  Civilizations  do  not  exist  by  millenniums 
nor  even  by  centuries ;  these  divisions  are  artificial  devices 
of  historians  that  make  it  seem  so.  Civilizations  exist 
only  by  generations;  each  new  generation  begins  at  the 
beginning.  It  indeed  inherits  from  generations  past ;  but 
to  inherit  is  one  thing,  to  come  into  possession  is  quite 
another.  Each  new  generation  must  come  into  possession 
for  itself ;  it  may  fail  to  do  so.  To  assume  that  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  presents  a  more  worthy  treasure  of  thought 
and  of  life  is  to  assume  that  civilization  has  been  during 
that  time  until  now  all  ups  and  no  downs.  Whereas  many 
of  the  intervening  centuries  have  been  all  downs  and  no 
ups.  It  is  yet  to  be  determined  whether  present-day 
movement  in  thought  and  life  are  movements  up  or  move¬ 
ments  down,  whether  we  are  gaining  truth  that  is  new  or 
only  losing  truth  that  is  old. 
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The  subject  which  has  been  proposed  to  me  for  this 
paper,  is  “The  outlook  for  Bible  studies  in  Bible  lands.” 
It  is  certain  that  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made 
during  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  various  fields  of  an¬ 
tiquity  have  considerably  modified  the  views  concerning 
literature.  Take,  for  instance,  Homer;  the  discoveries 
of  Schliemann  have  completely  upset  the  theories  brought 
forward  with  a  great  deal  of  learning  and  scholarship  by 
Wolf  and  others,  but  resting  chiefiy  on  the  written  text 
such  as  it  had  been  preserved  by  the  manuscripts.  For 
we  have  now  the  remains  of  the  civilization  described  by 
the  poet ;  we  see  that  the  poem  is  not  a  compound  of  var¬ 
ious  documents  describing  an  imaginary  civilization  with¬ 
out  any  historical  connection.  The  palaces  of  the  heroes 
of  Homer  have  been  brought  to  light.  We  know  what 
their  weapons  were,  we  are  acquainted  with  their  way 
of  living,  and  we  have  recovered  part  of  their  treasures. 
The  Troy  of  the  poet  has  been  unearthed,  the  city  before 
which  took  place  one  of  the  early  episodes  of  the  struggle 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  which  struggle  we  still  witness 
in  our  times. 

This  great  change,  this  entirely  new  view  of  the  early 
history  of  Greece  has  been  evolved  by  excavations,  by 
what  we  call  archaeology,  by  bringing  out  of  the  earth, 
where  they  had  been  hidden  for  centuries,  the  remains  of 
the  epoch  described  by  the  poet.  And  it  could  then  be 
recognized  how  completely  his  language  harmonizes  with 
what  we  can  see  at  Mycenae  or  in  Crete,  how  the  manners 
and  the  way  of  life  which  he  attributes  to  Ulysses  or  Aga¬ 
memnon  are  not  creations  of  the  writer’s  fancy,  but  are 
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the  picture  of  what  existed  during  his  life;  and  all  this 
disposes  of  the  conception  of  the  poems  being  merely 
mosaics  of  fragments  of  different  origin  and  date  put 
together  by  late  compositors;  and  leads  us  to  recognize 
the  unity  of  the  writing  and  the  existence  of  the  one 
author. 

The  results  of  excavations  have  had  a  similar  bearing 
on  the  studies  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  student  will 
be  more  and  more  induced  to  follow  the  principles  of 
what  I  may  well  call  the  new  method,  considering  how 
entirely  it  diverges  from  the  ruling  system  of  Higher 
Criticism.  He  will  locate  a  writing  in  the  place  where  it 
was  written,  examining  the  events  to  which  it  was  related, 
its  main  purport,  its  occasion,  the  persons  for  whom  it 
was  intended,  and  the  influence  it  was  calculated  to  have 
upon  them. 

In  order  to  know  the  circumstances  of  the  epoch  in 
which  the  author  wrote,  the  environment  in  which  he 
was  moving,  the  customs  of  his  contemporaries,  the  ex¬ 
cavations  alone  can  give  him  the  necessary  information. 
If  we  review  what  has  been  discovered  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  we  shall  be  aware  of  the  great  modifications 
which  have  been  brought  in  our  conception  of  the  early 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  know  much  better  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  in  which  Moses  wrote  and  we 
understand  more  clearly  the  character  of  Moses  as  a 
writer. 

Curiously  enough,  the  leading  discoveries  have  been 
made,  not  in  Palestine,  but  in  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt. 
Palestine,  at  present,  has  not  produced  any  literary  docu¬ 
ment.  That  which  is  always  considered  of  first  rate  im¬ 
portance  is  the  inscription  of  Siloah ;  but  it  is  only  a  text 
of  six  lines  recording  when  workmen  met,  who  had  been 
digging  a  canal  from  both  ends.  This,  I  maintain,  cannot 
give  us  any  indication  as  to  the  language  used  for  the 
sacred  writings,  still  loss  the  ostraca  found  at  Samaria, 
inscriptions  on  wine  and  oil  jars.  As  for  the  inscription 
of  Mesha,  it  belongs  to  a  foreign  country,  Moab ;  and  Mr. 
Cowley  has  shown  that  the  language  differs  from  the 
Hebrew  of  the  Bible;  the  word  which  was  considered  as 
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the  name  of  Yahveh  is  the  third  person  of  the  verb  to  be, 
in  the  Aramaic  form. 

The  calendar  of  Gezer  can  hardly  be  called  a  literary 
document;  it  is  intended  as  an  instruction  to  field  la¬ 
bourers. 

On  the  whole,  the  epigraphic  harvest  gathered  from  the 
excavations  in  Palestine  has  been  very  scanty,  and  we 
have  learned  much  more  about  the  country  from  what  has 
been  found  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere.  It  was  a  capital 
event  in  archaeology  when  in  1887  the  fellaheen  of  Tel 
el  Amama  quite  unexpectedly  came  upon  what  they  said 
was  a  jar  containing  about  300  cuneiform  tablets,  which 
were  part  of  the  archives  of  King  Amenophis  IV.  These 
tablets  were  not  only  a  correspondence  between  the  Pha¬ 
raoh  and  the  Kings  of  Mesopotamia,  they  were  letters  and 
reports  of  governors  and  princes  of  Palestinian  cities 
subject  to  the  king  of  Egypt :  Tyre,  Zidon,  Megiddo,  Ash- 
kelon,  Gaza,  Jerusalem  and  others.  They  revealed  a  fact 
absolutely  unknown  before,  that  the  literary  language  of 
Palestine  at  that  time  was  Babylonian  cuneiform,  gen¬ 
erally  called  now  Akkadian,  and  that  it  was  strongly  per¬ 
meated  with  words  and  forms  belonging  to  the  popular 
language,  the  dialect  of  the  country.  This  showed  clearly 
that  in  antiquity,  as  at  the  present  day,  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country  had  two  languages:  the  written  language, 
that  of  books  and  writings  in  general,  and  a  popular  dia¬ 
lect  or  rather  dialects,  for  each  of  them  may  have  be¬ 
longed  to  a  very  small  group,  to  a  city  or  to  a  tribe. 

Let  us  consider  what  exists  in  our  present  time.  Take 
a  language  like  German ;  the  written  German,  the  prose 
which  originally  was  the  Saxon  dialect  of  Luther,  covers 
now  a  considerable  part  of  Europe,  from  East  Prussia  to 
the  canton  of  Berne  in  Switzerland  or  to  the  Southern 
provinces  of  Austria.  These  millions  of  people,  when  they 
write,  use  the  same  language.  A  book,  a  paper  does  not 
differ  materially,  whether  it  be  printed  at  Cologne  or  at 
Graz.  For  the  Protestants,  the  Bible  is  the  same  at  Berlin 
or  at  Zurich.  But  if  you  listen  to  the  workman  in  the 
street  or  to  the  labourer  in  the  fields,  you  will  hear  a  very 
different  language,  the  popular  dialect,  of  which  there  are 
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a  considerable  number  in  the  wide  areas  where  written 
German  is  supreme.  Even  in  a  small  country  like  Swit¬ 
zerland,  you  have  a  great  variety  of  German  dialects.  The 
cattle  driver  in  the  Bernese  Oberland  does  not  speak  like 
the  shepherd  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  and  yet 
for  both  of  them  the  official  language  is  German,  which 
is  also  that  of  the  papers  and  the  books.  The  same  might 
be  said  of  French  and  Italian. 

The  Tel  el  Amarna  tablets,  and  still  more  the  thousands 
of  tablets  coming  from  the  rich  libraries  of  the  Mesopo¬ 
tamian  cities  and  from  Boghaz  Keui  near  the  Black  Sea, 
where  a  great  number  of  Palestinian  documents  have  been 
collected,  especially  of  the  Amurru  (the  Amorites) — ^this 
enormous  literature  has  shown  that  in  all  Western  Asia, 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Black  Sea  including  Meso¬ 
potamia,  Syria,  Palestine  and  part  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
literary  language  of  the  Semitic  nations  was  Babylonian 
cuneiform.  It  began  probably  with  the  conquest  of  Sar- 
gon  of  Agade  (2650  B.  C.)  and  lasted  until  Aramaic  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  ninth  century  B.  C.  and  finally  superseded 
the  language  written  in  cuneiform.  It  is  somewhat  pre¬ 
posterous  to  make  predictions  about  the  results  of  excava¬ 
tions  ;  but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  say  that  our  knowledge 
of  Western  Asia  in  antiquity  will  be  best  furthered  by  the 
discovery  and  by  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  contents  of 
the  magnificent  libraries  formed  by  the  Mesopotamian 
kings,  and  in  which  they  collected  a  multitude  of  docu¬ 
ments  concerning  not  only  their  own  country,  but  also 
those  with  which  they  had  been  connected,  either  by  con¬ 
quest  or  by  friendly  intercourse  or  trade.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  in  one  of  them  may  appear  writings  coming 
from  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  of  from  its  temple. 

And  also  we  shall  come  to  a  better  understanding  of 
books  like  those  of  the  Old  Testament ;  we  shall  get  a  more 
correct  picture  of  the  writers  and  of  their  way  of  con¬ 
structing  and  drawing  up  their  writings.  For  instance, 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Pere  Scheil  brought  out  the 
translation  of  Assyrian  laws  which  are  written  on  sev¬ 
eral  tablets  coming  from  the  old  city  of  Assur.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  original  form  of  the  laws  of  Moses. 
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Certainly  in  Mesopotamia  the  outlook  seems  to  be  much 
more  favourable  than  in  Palestine ;  nevertheless,  we  may 
look  forward  to  the  results  of  the  excavations  which  are 
going  to  be  carried  on,  on  a  great  scale  in  various  places 
and  have  begun  at  Askalon.  Cuneiform  tablets  are  not 
scattered  here  and  there;  they  are  generally  gathered 
together  in  a  jar  or  in  a  box.  It  was  so  at  Tel  el  Amama ; 
and,  who  knows,  a  fortunate  explorer  may  come  across  a 
finding  of  the  same  kind,  which  suddenly  will  throw  a  flood 
of  light  on  the  past. 

We  owe  to  Egypt  another  discovery  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance,  the  papyri  of  Elephantine  written  in  Aramaic, 
and  which  may  be  called  a  literature,  since  they  consist 
of  writings  of  various  kinds,  private  and  official,  and 
of  what  we  should  call  in  our  time  works  of  fiction,  like 
the  story  of  Ahigar.  We  learn  from  a  letter  to  Bagoas,  the 
Persian  governor  of  Palestine,  that  under  the  Egyptian 
kings,  which  means  the  Saite  dynasty,  the  Jews  had  built 
a  temple,  in  which  they  had  established  the  worship  of 
their  God  laho  or  lahou,  and  that  this  temple,  spared  by 
Cambyses,  had  been  wantonly  destroyed  by  the  Egyptian 
priests.  The  settlement  of  Elephantine  was  several  cen¬ 
turies  earlier  than  the  letter  to  Bagoas.  It  went  back  to 
the  time  when  the  Jews  fled  in  great  numbers  to  Egypt  in 
spite  of  the  warnings  of  the  prophets.  Elephantine  was 
one  of  the  five  cities  which,  according  to  Isaiah  (XIX,  18) 
will  speak  “the  language  of  Canaan”;  and  since  at  Ele¬ 
phantine  it  is  Aramaic,  which  was  not  the  language  of 
Egypt,  it  is  clear  that  the  Jews  must  have  brought  their 
language  as  well  as  their  worship;  and  this  shows  that 
after  Babylonian  cuneiform  the  language  of  Palestine  had 
become  Aramaic;  it  had  passed  through  the  same  evolu¬ 
tion  as  in  Mesopotamia. 

Egypt  is  the  land  of  papyri.  It  has  enriched  consid¬ 
erably  Greek  literature  and  the  stock  of  these  documents 
seems  far  from  being  exhausted.  We  frequently  see  col¬ 
lections  of  these  precious  rolls  being  discovered,  and  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  some  day  a  copy  of  the 
LXX  may  be  found,  which,  not  being  very  remote  from 
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the  time  when  this  translation  was  made,  will  bring 
much  valuable  information  as  to  the  text  of  the  0.  T. 

Undoubtedly,  since  excavations  will  now  be  possible  in 
all  Bible  lands,  and  since  they  will  be  carried  on  not  merely 
to  fill  up  museums  with  rare  objects,  but  in  the  interest 
of  science,  we  can  look  forward  to  important  results,  and 
the  outlook  is  certainly  promising  in  this  respect. 

But  there  is  another  field  which  till  quite  recently  has 
been  approached  from  an  entirely  one-sided  point  of  view, 
and  which,  if  considered  in  a  different  light,  will  lead  to 
some  important  modifications  in  the  judgments  passed 
on  the  composition  of  the  Old  Testament.  I  mean  the 
method  and  the  principles  on  which  are  based  the  studies 
of  dates,  authors,  and  the  authenticity  of  these  venerable 
books. 

Here  we  must  leave  aside  entirely  the  theological  point 
of  view  ;  we  must  not  consider  the  religious  value  which 
these  books  have  for  us.  Let  us  study  them  as  any  other 
document  which  antiquity  has  left  us,  like  Homer,  or  some 
of  the  works  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  apply  to  them  the 
same  principle.  Let  us  listen  to  what  they  say  and  not 
to  what  they  ought  to  say  according  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  which  we  give  them.  Here  we  immediately  come  in 
conflict  with  a  method  which  pretends  to  rule  beyond  con¬ 
test  the  research  on  the  books  of  Scripture,  and  to  fix  once 
for  all  the  direction  they  have  to  follow.  I  mean  Higher 
Criticism  and  its  claim  to  be  infallible.  And  this  is  no 
unjust  aspersion  which  I  throw  on  its  character.  I  have 
only  to  consult  its  leaders,  such  as,  for  instance,  one  of 
its  most  eager  apostles  in  America,  the  late  Dr.  Briggs, 
who  describes  it  in  the  following  way:  “The  Higher 
Criticism  has  vindicated  its  rights  in  the  field  of  biblical 
study  as  well  as  in  all  other  kinds  of  literature.  It  matters 
little  who  may  oppose  its  source,  what  combinations  may 
be  brought  against  it;  it  will  advance  steadily  and  irre¬ 
sistibly  to  its  results,  it  will  flow  on  every  obstacle  like  a 
mighty  river  and  bury  every  obstruction  beneath  its 
waves.  In  time  it  will  give  a  final  decision  to  all  the 
literary  problems  of  Holy  Scripture.  No  other  voice  can 
decide  them.  Men  may  for  a  time  refuse  to  listen  to  its 
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voice,  they  may  try  to  deaden  it  by  a  chorus  of  outcries 
and  shoutings  of  opposition.  But  Higher  Criticism  is  in 
no  haste,  she  can  wait.  She  does  not  seek  the  favour  of 
ecclesiastics  or  the  applause  of  the  populace.  She  seeks 
the  truth,  and  having  won  the  truth,  she  is  sure  of  the 
everlasting  future.”^ 

Dr.  Briggs  says  also  that  Biblical  Criticism  has  derived 
from  other  branches  of  criticism  the  principles  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  its  work.  We  are  therefore  entitled  to  look  into 
those  other  branches  to  know  whether  these  principles 
and  methods  are  maintained,  and  whether  they  still  dom¬ 
inate  the  historical  researches. 

Here  we  find  that,  following  a  French  historian  who 
died  in  1890,  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  there  is  now  in  France 
a  school  of  critics  which  starts  from  quite  different  prin¬ 
ciples  and  arrives  at  results  which  positively  contradict 
those  of  Higher  Criticism.  The  most  eminent  represen¬ 
tatives  of  this  school  are  in  the  French  Academy:  Mr. 
Camille  Jullian,  the  author  of  the  now  classical  History  of 
Gaul;  Mr.  Bedier,  who,  in  his  studies  on  poems  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  overthrew  the  theories  of  the  brothers 
Grimm ;  besides,  Mr.  Berard,  the  great  authority  on  Ho¬ 
meric  criticism ;  also  lawyers  who,  on  the  question  of  the 
XII  Tables  and  other  questions  of  Roman  history  oppose 
the  conclusions  of  Niebuhr  and  Mommsen;  I  might  add 
several  others,  for  their  number  is  growing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  studies  on  Scripture  have  to  be 
based  on  the  principles  of  that  school.  They  constitute 
the  sound  historical  method  against  Higher  Criticism, 
which  holds  a  quite  different  view  of -the  old  document, 
and  where  the  written  text  is  superseded  by  constructions 
or  interpretations  which  are  considered  as  established 
facts. 

The  fundamental  principle  on  which  the  school  bases 
its  conclusions  is:  that  we  must  take  the  texts  such  as 
they  have  written,  in  their  proper  and  literal  sense,  and 
interpret  them  as  simply  as  possible.  We  have  to  admit 
them  ingenuously,  without  mixing  with  them  our  per¬ 
sonal  views.  We  have  to  listen  to  the  texts  and  accept 

’Brigps:  The  Study  of  Holy  Scripture,  p.  108. 
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what  they  say,  though  perhaps  they  do  not  agree  with 
modem  ideas  or  with  the  logical  rules  which  the  scholars 
of  the  present  day  do  not  hesitate  to  enforce  upon  them. 

Let  us  now  apply  this  principle  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  first  chapter,  like  the  whole  book  of 
Genesis,  is  anonymous;  it  is  not  said  that  Moses  was  its 
author;  we  know  it  only  through  tradition,  but  we  shall 
see  further  that  the  tradition  agrees  exactly  with  the 
time,  the  character  and  the  environment  of  Moses.  The 
first  chapter  says  that  Elohim,  a  name  corresponding 
to  our  word  God,  created  the  world  in  six  days,  the  work 
of  each  of  these  days  is  briefly  described.  The  last  is  V  e 
creation  of  man,  made  “in  God’s  image,”  and  who  was 
to  have  dominion  over  all  living  creatures.  But  this  does 
not  imply  any  special  position  of  man  towards  God;  a 
moral  element  does  not  yet  appear  in  the  narrative,  and 
in  the  verse  which  sums  up  the  work  of  creation,  and 
which  is  wrongly  considered  as  the  title  of  the  second 
chapter;  “These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  when  they  were  created,”  he  is  no  more  men¬ 
tioned  than  the  animals. 

But  as  man  was  the  crowning  of  creation,  everything 
concerning  him  will  now  be  narrated  and  described :  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  formed,  as  well  as  Eve,  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  their  first  abode  and  their  intercourse  with  God, 
which  began  with  the  fall.  For  this  it  is  necessary  to 
locate  him,  to  indicate  his  place  in  creation  and  the  more 
so  since  we  have  before  us  a  tablet  which  is  not  linked 
to  the  former  as  a  chapter  to  another  in  a  book.  It  is 
necessary  to  revert  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  first 
tablet,  in  order  to  understand  the  narrative.  According 
to  Olivetan,  the  first  French  translator  of  the  Bible,  it  is 
said  that  God  had  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
that  He  had  put  the  man  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  that  He 
had  said :  It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone  and 
therefore  He  had  brought  before  Adam  all  the  animals 
among  which  we  may  suppose  that  there  were  all  the 
anthropoid  apes ;  and  since  Adam  could  not  find  an  help¬ 
meet  for  him,  God  created  her  in  a  different  way.  From 
there  the  facts  follow  each  other  historically,  with  the 
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greatest  simplicity,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  tablet  is  not  of  the  same  author  as  the 
first,  of  which  it  is  the  natural  and  logical  outcome. 

This  second  tablet  teaches  us  a  fundamental  truth  on 
which  the  religion  and  history  of  Israel  are  based:  God 
has  two  names:  Elohim,  which  is  the  divine  person  in 
its  general  name,  as  we  say  God;  and  Yahveh,  who  is 
God  specially  considered  in  His  dealings  with  men.  Yah¬ 
veh  is  the  God  of  man ;  He  makes  an  alliance  with  man ; 
He  shows  him  His  power  and  His  mercy.  But  Yahveh  is 
the  same  as  Elohim  the  creator  of  the  universe;  and  in 
order  to  state  it  solemnly  from  the  moment  of  man’s 
creation,  Moses  calls  God  by  His  two  names:  Yahveh 
Elohim.  Either  of  them  will  henceforth  be  employed, 
but  in  the  intercourse  with  man,  Yahveh  is  preferably 
used.  Yahveh  having  made  an  alliance  with  Abraham, 
has  become  the  national  God  of  the  Hebrews.  But  the 
use  of  one  of  the  names  is  not  ruled  by  a  law  fixing  ex¬ 
actly  the  cases  in  which  each  of  them  has  to  be  employed. 
Very  often  it  depends  on  personal  feeling  or  it  comes  in¬ 
differently  on  the  speaker’s  lips. 

Thus  we  read  in  the  first  four  chapters  of  Genesis  that 
Elohim  created  the  world  in  six  days;  afterwards  the 
creation  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  described  in  detail  their  first 
intercourse  with  God  and  the  fall.  The  God  of  man  has 
two  names,  Elohim  and  Yahveh.  Yahveh,  who  appears 
as  soon  as  man  is  created,  is  the  same  as  Elohim.  This 
fundamental  truth  is  expressed  from  the  outset,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  history  of  man.  The  whole  narrative 
is  very  simple,  its  sequence  is  quite  normal,  and  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  preventing  us  from  accepting  it  as 
it  is,  as  the  work  of  an  author  who  has  to  relate  the  origin 
of  the  world  and  of  mankind. 

Here  the  critics  tell  us  that  the  appearance  of  the  text  is 
fallacious,  its  outward  unity  is  unreal.  These  chapters, 
they  say,  are  the  work  of  five  different  authors.  The  first, 
the  creation,  is  the  beginning  of  a  historical  and  juridical 
book  now  called  the  Priestly  Code,  which  is  the  work  of 
a  school  of  priests  who  framed  the  legislation  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  after  the  return  from  the  exile.  This  chapter  cannot 
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be  earlier  than  the  fifth  century.  The  three  following 
belong  to  the  Yahvist,  the  author  so  called  because  he 
makes  use  exclusively  of  the  name  of  Yahveh.  This  author 
is  of  Judaic  origin  and  must  have  lived  in  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury.  There  is  an  older  Yahvist  to  whom  we  owe  the 
list  of  the  posterity  of  Cain.  Since  the  Yahvist  uses  only 
the  name  Yahveh,  he  cannot  have  said  that  God  had  a 
double  name,  he  cannot  have  written  these  two  words 
Yahveh  Elohim,  which  we  find  through  all  the  second 
and  third  chapter,  except  of  course  in  the  mouth  of  the 
serpent.  The  text  is  manifestly  incorrect ;  the  word  Elo¬ 
him  following  Yahveh  is  an  interpolation  by  the  latest 
of  the  authors,  who  is  called  the  redactor,  an  unknown 
writer  of  the  fourth  century  who  collected  and  compiled 
all  the  fragments  of  which  the  books  of  Moses  and  Joshua 
are  formed.  For  Genesis  alone  there  are  264.  The  re¬ 
dactor  gave  to  the  books  their  outward  unity.  He  sup¬ 
plements  his  documents  from  his  own  information. 

I  maintain  that  the  unity  given  to  the  books  in  this 
way  is  merely  outward,  for  there  are  inner  discrepancies 
which  seriously  impair  the  value  of  the  book  such  as  it 
has  been  reconstructed  by  the  critics.  The  Yahvist  uses 
the  name  of  Yahveh  from  the  beginning  of  the  history 
of  mankind.  But  owing  to  the  interpretation  which  they 
give  of  Exodus  VI.  3,  the  critics  maintain  as  a  well  estab¬ 
lished  fact  that  the  name  of  Jehovah,  Yahveh,  was  re¬ 
vealed  “unquestionably  for  the  first  time”‘  to  Moses  at 
the  time  of  the  Exodus.  What  are  we  then  to  think  of  the 
Yahvist,  who  throughout  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  history  of  Abraham,  uses  only  the  name  of 
Yahveh?  Abraham  has  no  other  God.  It  is  with  Yahveh 
that  the  alliance  is  concluded,  which  sanctions  his  election 
and  that  of  his  posterity.  But  the  Elohist  who  writes  a 
century  after  the  Yahvist,  says,  according  to  the  critics, 
that  this  is  all  fancy,  since  Abraham  never  knew  the  name 
of  Yahveh.  The  critics  call  that  a  mere  divergence  of 
points  of  view  between  the  writers ;  we  call  it  a  positive 
contradiction  of  the  gravest  kind.  Either  Abraham  knew 
the  name  of  Yahveh,  or  he  did  not.  There  is  no  middle 

iKuenen:  The  Hexateuch,  p.  56. 
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way.  If,  as  you  say,  Abraham  did  not  know  Yahveh, 
then  there  is  no  alliance,  no  election  of  the  patriarch  and 
of  his  posterity.  The  whole  of  his  biography  rests  on  a 
false  assumption.  Take  Yahveh  out  of  Abraham’s  life, 
what  does  remain?  You  have  laid  the  axe  unto  the  root 
of  the  tree  of  Israel. 

The  description  of  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  how  the  critics  look  upon  the  text,  and  how 
wide  is  the  gulf  which  separates  them  from  us.  Let  us 
now  briefly  consider  the  method  which  leads  them  to  such 
results. 

I  need  not  revert  to  the  origin  of  Higher  Criticism,  to 
Astruc  and  Eichhorn,  who  stated  that  Genesis  consists 
of  various  documents,  parts  of  which  were  copied  by 
Moses  who  compiled  Genesis.  The  two  principal  docu¬ 
ments  are  the  Elohist,  who  uses  constantly  the  name  of 
Elohim,  and  the  Yahvist,  who  uses  the  name  of  Yahveh. 
The  difference  between  the  two  writers  is  mainly  that  of 
the  two  names  of  God.  Except  Genesis  and  the  two  first 
chapters  of  Exodus,  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch  is  entirely 
the  work  of  Moses ;  he  relates  the  events  of  which  he  was 
a  witness  or  in  which  he  took  part.  Though  the  modern 
critics  constantly  speak  with  admiration  of  Astruc’s  dis¬ 
covery,  they  have  entirely  rejected  his  conclusions.  Noth¬ 
ing  in  the  Pentateuch  is  the  writing  of  Moses.  All  its 
component  documents  are  of  much  later  date,  and  they  do 
not  admit  the  old  characteristic  of  the  Elohist  and  the 
Yahvist,  since  the  difference  in  the  use  of  the  names  is 
not  the  same  in  the  LXX  as  in  the  Hebrew  text.  For 
instance,  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  which  is  Elohistic 
in  form,  and  should  at  first  sight  be  attributed  to  the 
Ephraimite  writer  of  the  eighth  century,  is  post  exilic, 
it  belongs  to  the  Priestly  Code. 

The  method  of  the  critics  consists  in  dismembering  the 
text  entirely,  and  showing  it,  not  as  the  work  of  a  single 
author,  the  date  and  name  of  whom  are  given  by  tradition 
or  by  the  text  itself,  but  as  a  construction  made  with 
fragments  belonging  to  authors  of  very  different  epochs 
and  origins,  the  existence  of  whom  is  asserted  with  the 
same  assurance  as  that  of  Thucydides  or  Livy.  We  have 
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therefore  not  to  take  into  consideration  what  the  four 
books  following  Genesis  say,  that  they  are  the  words  of 
Moses,  and  sometimes  his  writing. 

Astruc’s  idea  that  the  difference  in  the  name  of  God 
implied  different  authors  is  merely  an  explanation  of  that 
difference,  a  supposition  which  is  personal  to  him.  It  is 
not  an  established  fact,  and  still  less  so  for  the  system  of 
the  critics  in  the  analysis  which  they  have  made  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Their  principle  is  this:  there  are  several 
authors ;  and  it  must  be  so  because  the  text  does  not  agree 
with  what  we  have  a  right  to  require  from  an  author. 
We  find  there  what  we  call  contradictions,  useless  repeti¬ 
tions,  chronological  difficulties  which  prevent  us  from 
believing  in  the  unique  author.  The  number  of  those 
supposed  authors  varies  according  to  critics,  each  one 
may  put  forward  an  idea  which  justifies  the  assumption 
of  an  author,  the  existence  of  whom  cannot  be  discussed 
and  is  an  established  historical  fact.  If  the  text  does  not 
agree  with  the  views  of  the  critics,  it  is  the  text  which  is 
wrong,  it  must  be  corrected. 

The  general  expression  of  this  principle  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  in  the  study  of  a  document,  what  is  the  ruling  author¬ 
ity  is  not  what  the  document  says,  but  the  idea  or  the 
theory  which  it  calls  forth  in  the  mind  of  the  student. 
This  only  is  indisputable,  it  will  be  the  test  from  which 
the  document  will  be  judged.  And  the  document  will 
have  to  comply  with  it  at  any  cost;  therefore  it  will  be 
necessary  to  adjust  it,  to  purify  it  of  all  interpolations, 
to  put  aside  certain  parts  and  to  extol  other  ones.  Thus 
the  logical  order  in  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  has 
been  entirely  reversed.  The  plurality  of  authors  of  vari¬ 
ous  epochs  is  not  the  necessary  conclusion  derived  from 
the  composition  of  the  book  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  written.  It  is  strange  to  say,  the  starting 
point,  the  preconceived  idea,  according  to  which  the  docu¬ 
ment  will  be  judged.  From  the  outset,  unity  of  author¬ 
ship  is  excluded.  By  all  means  various  authors  must  be 
discovered,  writing  each  on  his  point  of  view,  in  different 
localities,  sometimes  at  very  distant  dates;  and  this  even 
in  a  narrative  which  unfolds  itself  in  the  most  natural 
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way,  without  any  stumbling  block,  and  which  disagrees 
entirely  with  the  conception  of  the  critics.  This  will  not 
disturb  them.  It  is  one  of  those  obstacles  which,  as  Dr. 
Briggs  says,  “the  mighty  river  of  Higher  Criticism  buries 
beneath  its  waves.” 

Since  there  is  not  the  slightest  outward  proof  of  the 
existence  of  those  authors,  they  are  all  of  them  literary 
creations;  they  vary  considerably  in  number  according 
to  the  views  of  the  critics,  and  thus  the  literature  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  nothing  but  an  artificial  creation  due 
to  a  multitude  of  supposed  authors  of  a  kind  unknown 
to  the  Israelites,  and  whose  character  and  activity  abso¬ 
lutely  disagree  with  their  time  and  environment. 

This  is  the  result  of  the  method  of  Higher  Criticism. 
It  is  entirely  based,  not  on  the  text,  but  on  the  interpre¬ 
tation  which  occurs  to  the  critics  and  which  occasionally 
influences  the  text  and  involves  its  being  adjusted  to  the 
idea  of  the  critic.  We  see  therefore  that  it  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  what  I  call  the  sound  historical  method,  the 
first  principle  of  which  I  feel  bound  to  repeat :  We  must 
take  the  texts  such  as  they  have  been  written,  in  their 
proper  and  literal  sense,  and  interpret  them  as  simply 
as  possible,  without  mixing  with  them  our  personal  views.* 

We  have  now  to  state  a  second  principle  from  which 
we  shall  derive  much  enlightenment  and  a  much  better 
understanding  of  the  documents  which  we  consider.  We 
must  replace  a  book  in  the  time  in  which  the  author  lived 
and  examine  the  events  as  well  as  the  places  to  which  they 
were  related. 

How  did  a  writer  of  the  time  of  Moses  do  his  work? 
We  must  first  discard  an  idea  which  has  led  astray  many 
scholars.  He  did  not  write  a  book.  The  book,  the  product 
of  the  mind,  an  independent  creation  made  for  itself  on  a 
definite  plan,  in  view  of  readers, — ^this  is  an  attainment 
which  is  unknown  to  Moses  and  even  to  the  prophets. 
Scripture  is  only  the  reproduction  of  what  has  been  said 

^This  principle,  viz.:  to  take  the  texts  as  they  are  and  not  as  they 
ought  to  be,  inspires  the  two  admirable  books  lately  published  by 
Dr.  Kyle  on  the  Pentateuch.  Following  a  somewhat  different  line 
of  argument,  he  comes  to  a  conclusion  identical  to  mine:  the  unity 
of  the  Pentateuch,  of  which  Moses  is  the  author. 
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and  perhaps  repeated  before.  In  all  the  writings  of  Moses, 
except  perhaps  some  of  the  genealogies,  there  is  nothing 
which  has  not  been  spoken  at  first ;  it  may  be  even  several 
times  and  put  down  afterwards  either  by  Moses  himself 
or  one  of  his  hearers.  Therefore  the  language  of  Moses 
is  the  spoken  word  which  is  not  bound  by  the  rules  of 
the  book.  No  wonder  that  the  critics  should  find  irregu¬ 
larities,  repetitions,  disorder,  which  cannot  be  admitted 
in  the  book,  but  which  are  common  in  the  spoken  lan¬ 
guage.  Even  in  book  writers  like  Thucydides  or  Plutarch, 
a  tradition  remains  of  this  first  purpose  of  scripture.  They 
speak  only  of  their  hearers  and  not  of  their  readers,  for 
which  there  is  no  word  in  Greek. 

What  Moses  has  left  is  wrongly  called  books ;  it  is  only 
a  collection  of  tablets  written  at  various  times,  some  of 
them  perhaps  in  Egypt,  but  probably  most  of  them  during 
the  long  journey  across  the  desert.  It  is  certainly  so  for 
the  law,  a  spoken  law,  proclaimed  to  the  ears  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites  and  put  down  afterwards,  that  it  might  last  for  the 
future  generations.  This  is  why  it  has  such  an  incoherent 
form,  so  different  from  what  a  code  of  laws  would  be. 
The  repetitions  are  not  always  to  the  same  people,  and 
as  we  see  in  Deuteronomy,  sometimes  he  quotes  by  heart 
what  he  has  said  before,  sometimes  he  looks  at  his  tablets. 

These  tablets,  as  the  excavations  have  taught  us,  could 
be  written  only  in  Babylonian  cuneiform,  the  only  literary 
language  which  the  Semites  had  in  their  time.  Moses, 
a  Semitic  writer,. wrote  on  clay  tablets,  and  as  we  learn 
from  Deuteronomy,  the  collection  of  these  tablets  was 
entrusted  to  the  Levites  who  bore  the  Ark  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant;  they  had  to  put  it  by  the  side  of  the  Ark.  This 
seems  to  indicate  that,  as  was  usual  with  cuneiform  tab¬ 
lets,  they  were  laid  in  a  box  or  in  a  jar  which  was  carried 
with  the  ark. 

Let  us  see  how  wonderfully  the  composition  of  the 
Pentateuch  agrees  with  the  customs  of  the  time  of  Moses, 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  writing.  He  could 
only  write  on  tablets.  Are  not  these  five  books  an  evident 
collection  of  tablets  without  the  link  which  binds  to¬ 
gether  the  chapters  of  a  book,  and  written  without  a  defi- 
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nite  plan,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and  circumstances? 
No  wonder  that  the  critics,  who  applied  to  them  the  exi¬ 
gencies  to  which  a  book,  in  our  sense,  has  to  submit,  found 
therein  nothing  but  a  promiscuous  mixture,  which  they 
could  only  disentangle  by  the  admission  of  numerous 
authors ! 

We  have  also  to  notice  the  great  number  of  facts  or 
words  which  record  the  man  who  knew  Egypt  well  and 
who  even  had  access  to  the  court.  We  find  many  allusions 
to  the  political  state  of  Egypt,  or  to  customs  peculiar  to 
the  country,  which  a  Palestinian  writer  of  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  still  less  of  the  fifth,  could  not  possibly  know. 
It  is  the  eye-witness  and  the  leader  of  the  Israelites  who 
describes  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Moses  may  have  put  together  some  of  his  tablets;  but 
the  division  in  five  books  is  clearly  of  later  time ;  and  here 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  follow  the  Jewish  tradition.  It  was 
the  work  of  Ezra.  Cuneiform  had  been  superseded  by  , 
Aramaic,  a  language  and  a  script  which  could  be  written 
with  pen  and  ink  on  any  material  like  papyrus  or  skin. 
Ezra,  the  ready  scribe  of  Babylon,  did  what  was  usual 
for  those  who  had  the  same  profession;  he  turned  the 
cuneiform  tablets  of  Moses  into  Aramaic  and  collected 
them  in  books.  That  there  was  an  Aramaic  version  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  time  of  the  Christian  era,  seems 
to  me  proved  by  the  fact  that  our  Lord,  on  the  cross, 
quotes  the  22nd  psalm  in  Aramaic. 

Lastly,  I  believe  that  there  is  one  point  to  notice,  which 
the  critics  have  entirely  left  aside.  I  maintain  that  in  a 
book  like  Genesis,  or  the  Pentateuch  in  general,  we  are 
bound  to  consider  it  in  relation  to  its  main  purpose,  its 
occasion,  the  persons  for  whom  it  was  intended,  and  the 
influence  it  is  calculated  to  have  upon  them.  And  this, 
undoubtedly,  is  what  often  leads  us  most  certainly  to  rec¬ 
ognize,  not  only  the  authenticity,  but  the  unity  of  thought 
and  authorship. 

This  is  particularly  striking  in  Genesis,  the  book  which 
has  been  cut  up  by  the  critics  in  264  fragments  due  to 
several  authors,  the  most  important  of  whom  are  three, 
belonging  to  the  ninth,  the  eighth  and  the  fifth  century. 
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besides  the  Redactor  who  put  all  these  fragments  together 
and  who  is  the  real  author  of  the  book  in  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury.  If  now  we  look  at  its  contents,  we  find  a  particu¬ 
larly  striking  unity  of  thought.  It  is  written  for  a  definite 
purpose.  It  is  the  collection  of  the  teachings  of  Moses 
to  the  people,  showing  them  that  they  were  the  elect,  that 
God  had  chosen  them  for  His  people  and  had  given  them  a 
special  mission  which  could  be  carried  out  in  Canaan  only. 
They  had  therefore  to  leave  Egypt  and  take  possession 
of  the  country  which  had  been  promised  to  their  father 
Abraham. 

Genesis  is  the  necessary  introduction  to  the  Law,  and 
it  must  have  been  written  before  or  about  the  time  of  the 
departure.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  induce  the  Israelites 
to  leave  Egypt,  where  they  were  persecuted,  but  where 
for  many  generations  they  had  been  prosperous.  An¬ 
other  king  might  be  more  humane,  their  condition  might 
be  better.  It  was  most  imperative  to  Moses  to  show  them 
the  nature  of  his  authority,  to  bring  home  to  them  that 
they  were  called  to  a  special  place  and  function.  He  had 
to  revive  in  them  the  recognition  of  their  inheritance  from 
their  great  ancestor  and  of  the  destiny  which  had  been 
promised  them  as  his  descendants.  In  Genesis,  every¬ 
thing  converges  towards  this  central  idea,  the  election 
of  Israel  and  its  pressing  duty  to  take  possession  of 
Canaan  where  the  worship  of  Yahveh  would  be  estab¬ 
lished.  Genesis  is,  as  it  may  be  called,  the  deeds  of  nobil¬ 
ity  of  Israel,  or,  as  Dean  Wace  puts  it :  the  Magna  Charta 
of  the  Jewish  nation ;  and  the  time  when  the  nation  com¬ 
menced  an  independent  life  under  Moses  was  the  unique 
moment  for  its  composition.  What  we  read  in  Genesis 
is  the  only  language  which  could  persuade  the  Israelites 
to  follow  their  leader  on  an  expedition  through  a  wilder¬ 
ness  to  a  land  as  yet  unknown  to  them,  and  Moses  alone 
had  the  necessary  authority  to  hold  that  language. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  Genesis  of  the  critics.  It  did 
not  exist  before  the  fourth  century.  There  were  various 
documents  relating  the  events  which  are  found  in  the 
book,  but  these  documents  were  scattered  and  had  very 
different  origins  and  dates.  In  the  fourth  century,  an 
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unknown  man,  who  evidently  was  interested  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  people,  imagined  to  make  v/ith  these  documents 
what  we  should  call  a  student’s  book,  relating  the  origin 
of  Israel  until  it  became  a  people.  He  collected  those  docu¬ 
ments,  cut  fragments  here  and  there,  which  he  copied  and 
occasionally  supplemented  or  corrected.  He  made  out  a 
texture  of  which  we  cannot  recognize  the  nature  and  the 
purpose.  It  is  not  a  literary  work,  for  it  has  no  regular 
plan;  it  is  not  history,  since  the  chronological  order  is 
not  always  followed. 

Who  was  this  redactor?  Did  he  live  in  Palestine,  or 
in  Egypt?  What  was  his  name,  and  what  was  his  inten¬ 
tion  in  writing  the  book?  He  was  not  a  prophet;  he  did 
not  repeat  what  Yahveh  had  commanded  him  to  say.  What 
kind  of  influence  did  he  hope  to  exert  on  his  countrymen  ? 
They  were  then  in  a  very  low  state;  they  were  fighting 
hard  with  the  Syrian  kings  in  the  hope  of  saving  what 
remained  of  their  independence.  Was  it  the  moment  to 
let  them  hear  such  words  as  these :  “Arise !  walk  through 
the  land  in  the  length  of  it  and  the  breadth  of  it;  for 
unto  thee  will  I  give  it.”  Would  not  the  glorious  promises 
of  Yahveh  to  Abraham  have  seemed  to  the  people  like  a 
cruel  mockery?  And  would  they  not  turn  away  from  a 
God  who  had  left  all  His  promises  unfulfilled? 

If  we  apply  our  principle  to  the  Genesis  of  the  critics, 
if  we  replace  it  in  the  time  when  they  say  it  has  been 
written,  if  we  consider  to  whom  it  is  destined,  we  cannot 
but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  book  without  any 
“raison  d’etre”;  it  is  aimless  and  useless,  and  could  only 
induce  readers  to  turn  away  from  Yahveh  and  from  his 
words. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  method  which  we  follow  is  not 
merely  philological ;  it  looks  to  other  branches  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  where  it  will  find  support  for  its  conclusions.  First 
to  archaeology,  to  excavations,  especially  in  Bible  lands; 
it  has  also  to  consult  anthropology,  ethnology,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  natural  sciences.  And  this  seems  to  me  the  out¬ 
look  in  the  researches  on  the  books  of  Scripture:  taking 
the  texts  as  they  are  and  listening  to  what  they  say,  and 
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interpreting  them,  not  by  our  personal  views  or  by  gram¬ 
matical  subtleties,  but  by  a  more  complete  knowledge  of 
the  time  when  the  books  were  written,  and  of  the  people 
to  whom  they  were  directed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  re¬ 
searches  following  these  lines  will  lead  to  important  and 
standing  results. 


THE  ORDER  OF  EVENTS  IN  MATTHEW  AND  MARK 

J.  F.  SPRINGER 

MEMBER  AMERICAN  ORIENTAL  SOCIETY 

A  Problem  and  Its  Solution 
In  Two  Parts 

Part  I — The  Problem 

The  New  Testament  is  perhaps  the  best  attested  of  all 
the  ancient  writings,  comparable  in  size,  whose  earliest 
witnesses  to  the  text  are  separated  by  a  similar  interval 
from  the  autograph.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  we  feel 
confident  that  our  modern  recensions  set  before  us  what 
are  substantially  the  original  compositions.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  there  remain  some  textual  phenomena  which  still 
await  explanation.  And  nowhere  do  such  problems  occur 
with  greater  frequency  than  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  It 
is  to  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  these  questions  that 
I  desire  in  the  present  paper  to  call  attention ;  and,  having 
done  this,  I  propose  then  to  offer  what  appears  to  be 
a  satisfactory  solution.  The  facts  which  require  explana¬ 
tion  are  concerned  with  the  divergences  in  the  sequence 
of  incidents,  as  these  divergencies  are  disclosed  by  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  texts  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  Assuming 
that  our  recensions  of  these  Gospels  are  approximate 
equivalents  of  the  autographs,  both  in  form  and  content, 
we  find  ourselves,  immediately  we  examine  into  the  mat¬ 
ter,  confronted  with  difficulties  of  a  very  formidable  char¬ 
acter.  Let  us  nevertheless  investigate  the  consequences 
of  this  assumption. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  incidents  in 
the  Second  Gospel  are  parallels  of  incidents  in  the  First. 
For  the  most  part,  there  is  exact  agreement  in  respect 
to  the  order  of  occurrence  in  the  two  texts ;  but  the  first 
third  of  Mark  and  the  Matthaean  region  broadly  paral¬ 
leled  by  this  third  are  in  remarkable  disagreement  in  so 
far  as  the  progression  of  events  is  concerned.  Accu¬ 
rately  defined,  the  two  sections  are  Mt.  3.1-13.58  and 
Mk.  1.1-6.13.  Of  the  twenty-four  incidents  in  the  Markan 
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section,  The  man  with  the  unclean  spirit  is  not  a 
parallel  of  a  Matthaean  event,  and  the  Appointment  of  the 
Twelve  is  only  doubtfully  so.  The  remaining  twenty-two 
are  all  parallels.  In  the  Matthaean  section,  there  is  much 
unparalleled  matter,  chiefly  though  of  a  didactic  charac¬ 
ter.  Further  on  in  the  Ministry,  the  two  narratives  are 
in  disagreement  in  arrangement  for  a  short  space.  The 
textual  regions  may  be  broadly  defined  as  Mt.  21.10-22 
and  Mk.  11.11-26.  The  one  progression  of  events  differs 
from  the  other  in  respect  to  the  sequence  of  just  two 
incidents.  In  Matthew,  Purging  the  Temple  precedes 
Cursing  the  fig  tree,  whereas  in  Mark  the  order  of  these 
events  is  reversed. 

The  following  tabulations  exhibit  the  orders  of  parallel 
incidents  as  these  orders  are  disclosed  in  Mark  and  Mat¬ 
thew  in  the  two  parts  of  the  Ministry  where  divergences 
of  sequence  occur. 

I 


MARK 

MATTHEW 

A  John  the  Baptist  1.2-8 

The  Baptism  9-11 

The  Temptation  12-13 

Summoning  of  certain 
disciples  14-20 

A  John  the  Baptist  3.1-12 

The  Baptism  13-17 

The  Temptation  4.1-11 

Summoning  of  certain 
disciples  12-22 

B  Curing  of  Simon’s  mother- 
in-law  29-31 

Healing  and  delivering  of 
many  32-38 

- — ■  - 

C  Preaching  in  many 

places  23-7.29 

Touching  the  leper  8.1-4 

C  Preaching  in  many 

places  39 

Touching  the  leper  40-45 

B  Curing  of  Peter’s  mother- 

in-law  14-15 

Healing  and  delivering 
of  many  16-17 

D  The  paralytic  2.1-12 

Calling  of  Levi  13-17 

Children  of  the  bride- 
chamber  18-22 

F  Calming  the  storm  18-27 

The  great  herd  of 

swine  28-34 

E  Plucking  of  ears  of  grain 

on  the  Sabbath  23-28 

The  man  with  the  with¬ 
ered  hand  3.1-6 

Withdrawal  of  Jesus  7-12 
The  kingdom  divided 

against  itself  21-30 

Visit  of  mother  and 

brethren  31-36 

The  Sower  and  other 

parables  4.1-34 

D  The  paralytic  9.1-8 

Calling  of  Matthew  9-13 

Children  of  the  bride- 
chamber  14-17 

G  The  ruler’s  daughter  and 
the  woman  with  the 
issue  of  blood  18-26 

I  The  Twelve  sent 

forth  9.35-11.1 
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I 


MARK 


F 

Calming  the  storm 
The  great  herd  of 
swine 

35-41 

5.1-21 

G 

The  ruler’s  daughter  and 

the  woman  with 

the 

issue  of  blood 

22-43 

II 

Visit  to  His  own  coun- 

try 

6.1-6a 

I 

The  Twelve  sent  forth  6b-13 

The  introductory  words  of  Mk. 
1.1  are  omitted.  Mk.  1.21-28, 
where  the  incident  of  The  man 
iinth  the  unclean  spirit  is  re¬ 
counted,  is  omitted  as  having  no 
corresponding  incident  in  Mat¬ 
thew.  In  Mk.  3.13-20,  the  Twelve 
are  appointed  and  listed.  In  Mt. 
10.2-5,  the  Twelve  are  listed,  but 
there  is  no  account  of  an  ap¬ 
pointment.  The  general  paral¬ 
lelism  of  the  two  passages  is  rec- 
o^ized;  but  the  Markan  is  not 
given  in  the  foregoing  tabulation 
of  parallel  incidents,  the  Mat- 
thaean  list  scarcely  warranting 
classification  as  an  incident  or  as 
something  separate  from  the  con¬ 
text  dealing  with  the  sending 
forth  of  the  Twelve. 


MATTHEW 


E  Plucking  of  ears  of  grain 

on  the  Sabbath  12.1-8 
The  man  with  the  with¬ 
ered  hand  9-14 

Withdrawal  of  Jesus  15-21 
The  kingdom  divided 
against  itself  22-37 

Visit  of  mother  and 

brethren  38-50 

The  Sower  and  other 
parables  13.1-52 

H  Visit  to  His  own  coun¬ 
try  53-58 

Mt.  8.5-13,  where  the  incident 
of  The  centurion*8  servant  is  re¬ 
lated,  is  omitted  as  unparalleled 
in  Mark.  The  incidents  in  Mt. 
9.27-31  and  32-33(34)  are  also 
omitted  as  improbably  parallel 
to  Mk.  8.22-26  and  7.31-37,  re¬ 
spectively.  Not  only  does  the 
earlier  Matthaean  account  have 
reference  to  two  blind  men,  but 
the  miracle  is  apparently  com¬ 
pleted  inside  the  house;  whereas 
in  Mai’k  there  is  but  the  one 
blind  man  and  he  has  his  sight 
restored  outside  the  village.  In 
the  second  Matthaean  incident, 
the  dumb  (perhaps  deaf  and 
dumb)  man  is  also  possessed 
with  a  demon,  while  in  Mark, 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  pos¬ 
session.  Finally,  Mt.  11.2-30  is 
omitted,  the  only  parallel  matter 
being  the  quotation  from  Malachi 
in  V.  10.  See  Mk.  1.2. 


II 


MARK 

Entrance  into  Jerusalem 

11.11 

Cursing  the  fig  tree 

12-14 

Purging  the  Temple 

15-19 

Lesson  from  the  withered 

fig  tree 

20-26 

MATTHEW 


Entrance  into  Jerusalem  21.10-11 

Purging  the  Temple 

12-17 

Cursing  the  fig  tree 

18-19a 

Lesson  from  the  withered 

fig  tree 

19b-22 
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If  now  we  examine  the  two  texts  still  more  closely,  we 
shall  discover  further  facts.  We  shall  find,  for  example, 
that  each  Gospel  contains,  at  a  certain  point  where  the 
narrative  in  the  other  Gospel  diverges,  a  clear  statement 
of  the  proper  historical  sequence.  Thus,  at  Mt.  9.18,  the 
ruler  made  request  on  behalf  of  his  little  daughter  at  the 
very  moment  that  Jesus  was  dealing  with  the  matter  of 
the  Children  of  the  bride-chamber — Tavra  avToiJ  AaAovvTO? 

avTOts  i8ov  ap)(iov  cts  irpoatXdMV  7rpo(T€KVV€i  avTM  Acywr.  The  One  inci- 

cident  occurred  immediately  after  the  other.  There 
was,  at  the  time  the  events  transpired,  no  interval  at  all. 
The  Matthaean  narrative  so  says  and  thus  makes  an 
explicit  statement  of  the  sequence.  In  Mark,  however,  the 
discourse  as  to  the  Children  of  the  bride-chamber  con¬ 
cludes  with  2.22  and  the  incident  of  the  ruler  commences, 
say,  at  5.22.  In  the  three  chapters  of  the  intervening  text 
are  nine  separate  incidents.  That  is,  the  Markan  narra¬ 
tive  begins  to  diverge  from  the  Matthaean  one  at  2.23  and 
does  not  record  the  second  part  of  the  immediate  sequence 
until  nine  other  events  have  been  narrated.  In  view  of 
the  explicit  statement  in  Matthew  as  to  the  immediacy 
of  the  sequence,  we  must  apparently  conclude  that  the 
interposition  of  these  nine  events  in  Mark  is  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  departure  from  the  actual  chronology.  Again, 
in  Mk.  4.35,  we  find  our  texts  of  the  Second  Gospel  require 
us  to  understand  that  the  incident  of  Calming  the  storm 
followed,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  at  most,  the  dis¬ 
course  which  began  with  The  Sower,  Upon  turning  to 
the  First  Gospel,  we  find  that  this  discourse  is  not  even 
set  down  in  advance  of  the  incident  of  the  storm,  but 
occurs  after  an  interval  of  more  than  four  chapters  in 
which  intervening  text  fourteen  separate  incidents  are 
recounted.  The  Markan  narrative,  however,  is  uncom¬ 
promising  in  its  language  and  demands  that  we  put  little 
or  no  interval  between  the  two  incidents:  Km  Acyci  avroU 

(V  iKtlvrj  Trj  ^pipa.  6}pia<i  yevop£vri<:  AicA^tocr  el’s  to  irtpav.  With  this 

before  us,  together  with  the  preceding  and  following  con¬ 
texts,  we  would  seem  constrained  to  grant  that  the  Mat¬ 
thaean  narrative  manifests  a  larg^  divergence  from  the 
order  of  events.  In  fact,  there  is  in  Matthew  a  reversal 
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of  the  sequence  in  addition  to  the  interposition  of  the 
fourteen  incidents. 

Again,  the  Matthaean  narrative  seems  very  clearly  to 
place  Purging  the  Temple  on  the  day  of  the  entry  (Mt. 
21.10,  12) ,  while  the  Markan  text  puts  it  just  as  clearly  on 
the  day  after  (Mk.  11.11,  12,  15).  Moreover,  the  Lesson 
/rom  the  withered  fig  tree  occurs,  in  Matthew,  on  the  day 
after  the  entry  (Mt.  21.17,  18,  19b)  ;  but,  in  Mark,  on 
the  second  day  after  that  event  (Mk.  11.12,  20) .  In  short, 
each  narrative  is  very  explicit  in  defining  differently  from 
the  other  the  days  upon  which  the  two  incidents  are  placed 
by  it. 

The  divergences  adduced  in  the  preceding  examination 
do  not  include  all  the  departures  from  the  chronological 
order.  There  is  at  least  one  instance  of  both  Gospels 
agreeing  in  a  non-chronological  placing  of  an  event.  In 
both  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  incident  of  The  precious  oint¬ 
ment  is  similarly  placed  in  the  narrative,  but  the  position 
is  not  the  chronological  one.  John  very  explicitly  puts 
the  Entrance  into  Jerusalem  on  the  day  following  the 
incident  of  the  ointment — inavpiov  (Jn.  12.12).  In  Mat¬ 
thew  and  Mark,  the  narrative  of  the  entry  precedes  that 
of  the  breaking  of  the  alabaster  box.  That  is,  this  latter 
incident  occurs  in  Mt.  26.6-13  when  its  proper  chronolog¬ 
ical  position  is  at  the  end  of  chapter  20 ;  and  it  is  found  in 
Mk.  14.3-9,  whereas  in  the  historical  progression  of  events 
it  belongs  at  the  end  of  chapter  10. 

A  detailed  comparison  of  the  entire  texts  of  the  two 
Gospels  will  disclose  the  fact  that,  except  in  the  two  text¬ 
ual  regions  of  divergence  in  each  that  have  already  been 
defined,  the  sequence  of  parallel  incidents  is  precisely 
the  same  throughout  both  narratives.  That  is,  there  re¬ 
main  two  extensive  regions  of  agreement  as  to  the  order 
of  events  in  each  of  the  two  Gospels.  These  may  be  de¬ 
fined  as  Mt.  14.1-21.9  and  Mk.  6.14-11.10  for  the  earlier 
and  Mt.  21.23-28.20  and  Mk.  11.27-16.8  for  the  later.  The 
extent  of  these  sections  is  very  considerable  whether  we 
have  regard  to  the  later  or  the  earlier.  And,  as  is  implied 
in  what  has  already  been  said,  the  agreement  in  order  is 
exact. 
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The  agreements  in  order,  which  occur  almost  without 
interruption  from  the  time  when  Herod  hears  of  Jesus 
on  to  the  end,  do  not  exhaust  the  exact  correspondences 
between  the  two  Gospels.  In  the  early  part  of  the  Min¬ 
istry,  as  that  Ministry  is  set  forth  by  the  first  two  Gos¬ 
pels,  in  the  very  part  where  the  two  accounts  disclose 
frequent  divergences,  are  to  be  found  seven  minor  groups, 
each  containing  two  to  six  incidents.  Both  narratives 
recount  the  events  of  each  and  every  group  in  precisely 
the  same  order.  When  these  agreements  are  taken  into 
account,  we  find  that  identity  of  sequence  rules  through¬ 
out  the  two  Gospels  and  that  differences  of  order  are  to 
be  classed  as  exceptional  phenomena. 

Everyv/here  throughout  the  Matthaean  and  Markan 
narratives  occur  chronological  words  and  phrases.  These 
are  found  in  the  regions  of  divergence  as  well  as  else¬ 
where.  The  following  tabular  statement  will  disclose 
a  large  part  of  the  facts.  Exhaustiveness  is  not  claimed 
for  the  table. 

If  the  two  Gospels  are  independent  writings,  then  the 
entire  Matthaean  list  and  the  entire  Markan  list  are  to 
be  regarded  as  evidence  of  chronological  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  respective  authors.  If,  however,  the  narra¬ 
tives  are  viewed  as  primary  and  secondary,  then  the  list 
belonging  to  the  primary  is  to  be  taken  entire  and  con¬ 
sidered  as  evidence  of  the  primary  author’s  chronological 
purpose;  but  only  the  residue  left  after  removal  of  all 
chronological  indications  equivalent  to  similar  and  paral¬ 
lel  indications  in  the  primary  may  safely  be  taken  as 
original  and  therefore  expressive  of  the  secondary  writer’s 
own  intention  to  follow  a  chronological  order.  Upon  in¬ 
spection  of  the  table,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  residue  for 
Matthew  is  sufficient  to  constitute  evidence  of  consid¬ 
erable  weight  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  author  pur¬ 
posed  setting  down  the  events  in  the  order  of  their  his¬ 
torical  occurrence.  Accordingly,  if  Mark  be  conceived 
as  the  primary  writing  and  Matthew  as  a  secondary  docu¬ 
ment,  then  the  evidence  for  chronological  purpose  is 
strong  for  both  writers.  However,  if  Mark  be  viewed 
as  the  secondary  document,  then  the  residue  totals  only 
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Table  of  Chronological  Indications 


Mt. 

Mk. 

Mt. 

Mk. 

Mt. 

Mk. 

1.20 

12.1 

3.1 

22.15 

2.1 

9 

23 

3 

15 

7 

34 

= 

12.28 

7 

22 

41 

9 

38 

23.1 

11 

46 

24.1 

13 

13.1 

3 

16 

36 

26.1 

19 

53 

3.1 

54 

= 

6.1,2 

3 

5 

14.1 

6 

= 

3 

13 

= 

1.9 

13 

14 

4.1 

= 

12 

15 

= 

35 

20 

= 

17 

5 

15.1 

7.17 

26 

= 

22 

12 

= 

14 

12 

30 

= 

26 

17 

= 

14 

21 

= 

24 

36 

21 

= 

19 

29 

= 

31 

38 

8.1 

25 

16.20 

45 

29 

21 

47 

= 

43 

35 

24 

55 

5.1 

17.1 

= 

9.2 

57 

8.5 

14 

14, 17 

27.1 

=z= 

15.1 

16 

= 

32 

22 

30 

3 

18 

4.35 

24 

13 

28 

= 

5.1 

18.1 

= 

33 

26 

34 

= 

21 

21 

27 

9.1 

= 

2.1 

19.1 

= 

10.1 

38 

25 

9 

= 

13 

13 

45 

= 

33 

14 

27 

46 

= 

34 

18 

20.20 

57 

= 

42 

27 

21.1 

= 

11.1 

62 

32 

10 

16.1 

10.5 

17 

= 

11 

28.1 

2 

11.7 

18 

= 

12 

11 

20 

20 

25 

23 

~ 

27 

a  few  indications.  This  means  that  the  Matthaean  author 
is  to  be  considered  as  having  weighty  evidence  in  favor 
of  a  chronological  purpose  on  his  part;  but  that  the 
Markan  writer’s  chronological  intention  is  only  mod¬ 
erately  supported  by  the  table. 

Dates 

Let  us  consider  now  the  matter  of  the  dates  when  the 
two  orders  originated.  Apparently,  there  is  extant  no 
old  Greek  manuscript,  no  copy  of  an  ancient  version,  no 
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copy  of  an  old  commentary  which  indicates  that  the  copy¬ 
ist,  translator  or  commentator  was  aware  of  a  text  in 
which  Mark  had  the  Matthaean  order  or  in  which  Mat¬ 
thew  had  the  Markan  order.  We  thus  get  back  to  a  date 
around  200  A.  D.  In  fact,  the  old  Syriac  Peshitta  and 
Evangelioyi  da-Mepharreshe  carry  us  back  into,  say,  the 
latter  end  of  the  second  century.  With  the  aid  of  Euse¬ 
bius,  we  may,  with  a  good  deal  of  probability,  push  the 
origin  of  a  double  order  back  to  a  date  around  100  A.  D. 
He  has  preserved  to  us  some  fragments  of  a  lost  work  by 
Papias,  a  very  early  writer  who  knew  persons  who  had 
known  Apostles.  He  gives  us,  as  from  the  Presbyter  John, 
a  sub-contemporary  or  perhaps  actual  contemporary  of 
the  Apostle  John. 

“And  the  Elder  [or  Presbyter]  John  said  this  also: 
Mark,  having  become  the  interpreter  of  Peter, 

wrote  down  accurately  [dKpi/^o'i?]  everything  that  he  re¬ 
membered,  without  however  recording  in  order  [ou  fxivToi 
To'^ci]  what  was  either  said  or  done  by  Christ.  For  neither 
did  he  hear  the  Lord,  nor  did  he  follow  Him;  but  after¬ 
wards,  as  I  said  (attended)  Peter,  who  adapted  his  in¬ 
structions  to  the  needs  (of  his  hearers)  but  had  no  design 
of  giving  a  connected  account  of  the  Lord’s  oracles 

[dAA’  ov)(  SxTTTtp  frvvTa$iv  Tcor  KvpiaKMV  voiovp.a'O'i  X.oyli»v'\ . 

Eusebius,  Hist,  Eccl,  iii,  39.  J.  B.  Lightfoot’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  Fragments  of  Papias  in  his  work  The  Apostolic 
Fathers  (1907),  p.  529.” 

It  seems  reasonable  to  accept  rJ^ei  and  (rvvTai^iv  here  as 
having  the  sense  of  chronological  order.  If  we  do  accept 
this  signification,  then  since  Papias,  in  a  passage  not 
quoted,  affirmatively  refers  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
there  seems  ground  to  warrant  us  in  supposing  that 
Papias  at  least  and  perhaps  the  Presbyter  John  were 
aware  of  a  discrepancy  in  respect  to  the  order  as  between 
the  two  narratives.  However,  it  is  unnecessary  to  press 
the  point  further  than  to  say  that,  in  view  of  what  has 
been  set  forth,  we  could  hardly  assume  a  sameness  in  order 
in  the  times  of  these  ancient  worthies. 

We  may,  in  so  far  as  the  first  third  of  Mark  is  con¬ 
cerned,  follow  this  matter  back  to  the  Third  Gospel.  The 
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text  of  Lk.  3. 1-9.6  contains  nearly  all  the  incidents  of 
Mk.  1.1-6.13.^  Omitting  doubtful  cases  from  considera¬ 
tion,  one  finds  that  the  remaining  events  with  two  excep¬ 
tions,  Visit  of  mother  and  brethren  (Lk.  8.19-21) 
and  The  kingdom  divided  against  itself  (Lk.  11.14-28), 
occur  precisely  in  the  Markan  order.  That  is,  about  nine¬ 
teen  incidents  in  Lk.  3.1-9.6  are  parallels  to  events  in 
Mk.  1.1-6.13  and  occur  precisely  in  the  same  sequence. 
Now,  very  many  think  that  Luke  is,  in  part,  a  deriva¬ 
tive  of  Mark.  If  they  are  right  in  this,  and  the  deriva¬ 
tion  means  order  as  well  as  substance,  then  we  have,  in 
the  Lukan  sequence  referred  to,  evidence  that  Mark  pos¬ 
sessed  its  present  order  even  in  the  days  of  the  author  of 
the  Third  Gospel.  Although,  at  the  present  moment,  it 
seems  not  impossible  to  maintain  that  this  Lukan  pro¬ 
gression  of  events  need  not  be  referred  to  the  original 
writer,  nevertheless  it  would  not  be  safe  to  ignore  the 
possibility  that,  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  Luke, 
Mark  had  the  order  disclosed  to  us  in  our  modern  texts. 
In  short,  it  is  scarcelj’^  too  much  to  say  that  any  solution 
of  the  problem  of  divergence  of  order  that  failed  to  take 
this  into  account  would  be  unsatisfactory. 

That  the  date  for  the  Markan  order  was  perhaps  a  very 
early  one  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  considera¬ 
tions.  Apparently,  we  must  put  the  death  of  Paul  prior  to 
tile  death  of  Nero  (68  A.  D.)  ;  and  the  composition  of  the 
book  of  Acts  prior  to  the  death  of  Paul,  because  of  its 
failure  to  go  on  to  that  event;  and  the  composition  of 
Luke  prior  to  that  of  Acts.  If  this  is  correct,  it  requires 
any  one,  who  proposes  to  make  the  Third  Gospel  dependent 
for  its  original  order  upon  the  present  form  of  Mark,  to 
place  the  origin  of  the  Markan  order  within  a  short  inter¬ 
val  of  the  very  events  recorded. 

As  to  the  Matthaean  order,  the  detailed  evidence  seems 
to  extend  no  further  back  than,  say,  the  end  of  the  second 
centurj%  the  witnesses  being  the  old  Syriac  Peshitta 
and  Evangelion  da-Mepharreshe ;  but  we  do  appear  to 

'The  Visit  to  His  own  countt'y,  Summonmg  of  certain  disciples 
and  Withdrawal  of  Jesus,  are  only  very  doubtfully  paralleled  in  Lk. 
4.16-30,  5.1-11  and  6.17b-19. 
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have  the  witness  of  Justin  Martyr  and  of  Papias  to  the 
existence  of  the  First  Gospel  as  a  whole.  These  testi¬ 
monies  carry  us  back,  say,  to  150  and  125  A.  D.  And 
while  the  remains  of  these  writers  can,  doubtless,  not 
be  made  to  testify  to  the  order,  still  the  fact  that  the 
Matthaean  progression  existed,  say,  in  190  A.  D.,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  existence  of  the  Gospel  itself  40 
and  65  years  earlier,  certainly  tends  to  push  the  origin 
of  the  order  at  least  to  the  earlier  years  of  the  second 
century.  Here  the  matter  seems  to  end.  However,  it 
appears  quite  clear  that  we  cannot  safely  do  otherwise 
than  assume  the  Matthaean  sequence  of  events  to  be  as 
old  as  the  original  writing.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  hypothesis  which  assumes  that  Matthew  and  Mark 
are  independent  documents  forbids  a  wide  separation  of 
the  date  of  Matthew  from  the  period  of  the  origin  of 
Mark  and  Luke.  Such  a  separation  would  tend  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  later  author  did  not  have  access  to  writ¬ 
ings  which  had  existed  long  enough  to  have  a  wide  dis¬ 
tribution.  Accordingly,  we  avoid  putting  the  composition 
of  Matthew  long  after  that  of  Mark — that  is,  we  find 
ourselves  impelled  to  push  the  origin  on  back  into  Apos¬ 
tolic  times. 

If  we  assume  that  both  writers  had  a  chronological 
purpose,  there  are  indications  of  an  early  date  that  may 
be  discerned  upon  considering  data  already  presented. 
The  very  deviations  of  order  made  by  one  document  from 
the  succession  of  events  presented  by  the  other  mean  that 
it  is  asserting  its  own  order.  If  the  authors  were  inde¬ 
pendent,  then  each  independently  asserted  a  progression 
of  incidents.  Whether  we  make  Matthew  or  Mark  the 
primary  document,  the  secondary  varies  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Ministry  no  less  than  eight  times.  At  a  later  stage 
it  reverses  the  order  of  two  contiguous  incidents.  Upon 
at  least  one  occasion,  the  secondary’s  deviation  is  defined 
in  opposition  to  the  primary  sequence.  For  the  secondary 
writer  to  have  believed  in  his  own  knowledge  as  to  such 
points  would  seem  to  require  a  date  near  to  the  very 
occurrences  themselves. 
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The  foregoing  discussion  may  be  conveniently  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows. 

SUMMARY 

Chronological  Differences 


1 


Each  narrative,  in  its  account 
of  the  early  part  of  the  Ministry, 
frequently  diverges  from  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  other. 

Matthew  diverges  at  4.23,  8.14, 
18,  9.1,  18,  35,  12.1,  13.53;  Mark, 
at  1.29,  39,  2.1,  23,  4.35,  5.22, 
6.1,  6b. 

2 

Each  narrative,  at  a  later 
stage  of  the  Ministry,  reverses 
the  order  of  the  other  with  re¬ 
spect  to  two  certain  contiguous 
incidents. 

Mt.  21.12  and  18  begin  the 
Purging  the  Temple  and  the 
Cursing  the  fig  tree,  the  same  in¬ 
cidents  that  are  begun  in  reverse 
order  in  Mark  at  11.15  and  12, 
respectively. 

3 

Each  narrative  diverges  seri¬ 
ously,  at  least  once,  from  a  se¬ 
quence  expressly  defined  by  the 
other. 

Matthew  diverges  from  the 
.sequence  defined  by  Mk.  4.35; 
and  Mark  diverges  from  the  se- 
i  quence  defined  by  Mt.  9.18. 

4 

Both  narratives  explicitly 
place  each  of  at  least  two  certain 
incidents  upon  different  days. 

Mt.  21.10  and  12  define,  for  the 
Purging  the  Temple,  a  date 
different  from  that  defined  by 
Mk.  11.11,  12  and  15;  and  simi¬ 
larly,  Mt.  21.17,  18  and  19b  de¬ 
fine,  for  the  Lesson  from  the 
withered  fig  tree,  a  different  date 
than  Mk.  11.12  and  20. 

Chronological  Agreements 

5 

Both  Gospels  agree  in  relating 
a  certain  incident  at  one  and  the 
same  non -chronological  point. 

Mt.  26.6-13  and  Mk.  14.3-9  be¬ 
long,  chronologically,  at  points 
immediately  following  Mt.  20.34 
and  Mk.  10.52,  respectively. 

6 

The  two  Gospels  are  in  exact 
agreement,  in  respect  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  their  parallels,  from  the 
point  at  which  Herod  hears  of 
Jesus  on  to  the  end,  if  an  excep¬ 
tion  be  made  of  two  certain  inci¬ 
dents  as  to  whose  sequence  each 
narrative  reverses  the  other. 

Mt.  14.1-21.11=Mk.  6.14-11.11 
and  Mt  21.19b-28.20=Mk.  11.20- 
16.8. 
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The  two  Gospels  are  in  exact  Mt.  3.1-4.22=Mk.  1.2-20,  Mt. 
agreement,  in  respect  to  the  or-  4.23-8.4=Mk.  1.39-45,  Mt.  8.14-17 
der  of  their  parallels,  in  seven  =Mk.  1.29-38,  Mt.  8.18-34=Mk. 
minor  portions  of  the  early  part  4.35-5.21,  Mt.  9.1-17=Mk.  2.1-22, 
of  the  Ministry.  Mt.  9.18-26=Mk.  5.22-43,  Mt. 

12.1-13.52=Mk.  2.23-4.34. 


Chronological  Indications 
8 

Both  Gospels  contain  many  See  tabulations  of  these  asser- 
assertions  and  implications  of  tions  and  implications, 
chronological  sequence,  distrib¬ 
uted  through  the  text  both  in 
regions  of  agreement  and  in  re¬ 
gions  of  disagreement. 


Dates 

9 

The  Markan  order  may  very  The  Gospel  of  Luke  witnesses 
well  have  originated  within  two,  to  a  large  part  of  the  Markan 
or  perhaps  one,  decades  of  the  order;  and  Luke  is  referable, 
very  events.  The  Matthaean  or-  with  a  good  deal  of  probability, 
der  may  have  originated  just  as  to  A.  D.  60  or  earlier.  The  Mat- 
early,  but  the  evidence  is  less  in-  thaean  order  is  witnessed  to  in 
sistent.  early  Eastern  versions  and  there 

is,  apparently,  no  substantial  evi¬ 
dence  to  a  different  order  for  the 
First  Gospel. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  statements  of  chronological 
facts  and  of  the  probability  for  early  dates  for  the  two 
orders  of  incidents,  the  following  conclusions  appear  Justi¬ 
fied: 

Conclusions 

1.  Neither  writer  may  be  assumed  to  have  had  a  non- 
chronological  purpose. 

(a)  Two  non-chronological  purposes,  whether  identical 
or  different,  are  inconsistent  with  the  agreements  of  the 
Summary,  items  5-7.  If  the  purposes  be  assumed  as  iden¬ 
tical,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  they  would  have  been 
carried  out  in  such  way  as  to  produce  the  two  extensive 
regions  of  exact  agreement  implied  and  noted  in  item  6. 
If  the  purposes  be  assumed  as  different,  the  two  long 
stretches  of  exact  agreement  would  have  been  impossible. 
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(b)  One  non-chronological  purpose  and  one  chrono¬ 
logical  purpose  might  be  conceived  as  consistent  with  the 
facts  of  agreement,  provided  the  one  narrative  be  made 
secondary  and  the  non-chronological  purpose  be  assigned 
to  its  author,  this  purpose  being  to  follow  his  primary, 
and  the  other  narrative  be  made  primary  and  the  chro’*  *)- 
logical  purpose  be  assigned  to  its  author.  While  the 
agreements  might  be  accounted  for  thus,  the  facts  of 
disagreement  would  appear  to  be  fatal  to  the  assumption 
that  the  secondary  writer  had  the  purpose  of  following 
his  primary.  If  the  non-chronological  purpose  be  assigned 
to  the  primary  writer  and  the  chronological  purpose  to  the 
secondary  writer,  then  the  secondary  deviations  would 
mark  where  chronological  purpose  and  knowledge  con¬ 
trolled  the  derivative  writer  against  his  exemplar.  There 
are  two  objections:  First,  the  secondary  writer’s  devia¬ 
tions  would  nearly  all  be  concentrated  into  one  part  of 
the  Ministry ;  and,  second,  item  3  would  require  that  the 
secondary  writer  should  vary  once  against  his  primary’s 
explicit  definition  of  the  chronological  sequence. 

2.  Both  writers  probably  had  chronological  purposes  in 
view.  This  may  be  deduced  from  the  number  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  chronological  indications  in  both  narratives. 
See  Summary,  item  8.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by 
conclusion  1. 

3.  Neither  narrative  may  be  set  up  as  in  exact  chrono¬ 
logical  order.  This  follows  from  the  Summary,  items  3 
and  5. 

4.  One  narrative  deviates  much  from  chronological 
order. 

This  follows  from  considering  together  conclusions  1 
and  2  (which  are  in  effect  identical)  and  the  Summary, 
items  1-5. 

5.  The  probable  very  early  dates  for  the  origins  of  the 
two  orders  are  scarcely  consistent  with  gross  chronolog¬ 
ical  error  in  either  one. 

Item  9  of  the  Summary  supports  the  early  dates. 

Our  investigation  of  the  sequence  of  events  in  the  two 
texts,  these  being  accepted  as  they  stand,  has  brought  us 
face  to  face  with  what  appear  to  be  some  very  undesir- 
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able  results.  One  or  the  other  of  the  two  presents  a  nar¬ 
rative  replete  with  deviations  from  chronological  order. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  may  be  viewed  as  having 
told  its  story  in  perfect  chronological  order.  In  addition 
to  these  conclusions,  one  is  required  to  reconcile  early 
dates  and  deviations  from  chronology. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  make  it  clear  that  we  have, 
in  the  divergences  of  the  First  and  Second  Gospels  from 
each  other,  and  in  their  concurrence  in  an  apparent  chron¬ 
ological  misplacement,  what  seems  to  constitute  a  very 
formidable  problem,  one  whose  satisfactory  solution  might 
appear  very  acceptable  to  serious  students  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  In  the  succeeding  part,  I  propose  to  set  forth 
what  is,  apparently,  an  answer  to  the  questions  raised  in 
the  preceding  investigation. 

The  foregoing  analysis  of  the  situation  as  it  presents 
itself  today  may  be  regarded  as  having  the  purpose  of 
directing  attention  to  the  acuteness  of  the  Problem.  If 
the  reader  believes  a  lesser  degree  of  acuteness  to  be  closer 
to  the  truth,  that  belief  need  not  make  him  unmindful 
of  the  desirability  of  finding  a  satisfactory  solution.  Thus, 
he  may  think  the  view  to  be  tenable  that  one  or  both  Gos¬ 
pels  were  written  with  a  purpose  that  was  at  one  time 
chronological  and  at  another  rhetorical.  This  would  per¬ 
haps  render  the  situation  less  acute.  At  the  same  time, 
it  might  seem  logically  desirable  to  have  a  simpler  and 
more  convincing  mode  of  reconciliation. 

At  any  rate,  whether  the  reader  agrees  with  the  writer’s 
presentation  of  the  facts,  or  whether  he  rejects  that  pres¬ 
entation,  he  may  nevertheless  go  on  and  consider  the 
Solution  that  is  set  forth  in  what  follows.  In  short,  it 
is  possible  to  accept  the  Solution  and  reject  the  writer’s 
view  of  the  Problem. 

Part  II — The  Solution 
Section  I 

Our  investigation  of  the  placements  of  incidents,  as 
these  placements  are  presented  in  the  first  two  Gospels, 
has  had  the  result  of  requiring  us  to  view  the  authors  as 
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two  persons  having  more  or  less  of  a  chronological  pur¬ 
pose,  in  the  execution  of  which  one  or  the  other  has 
deviated  conspicuously  from  the  chronological  order  and 
neither  has  perfectly  followed  it.  However,  the  conclu¬ 
sions  reached  have  been  largely  based  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  we  have  in  our  modern  recensions  what  are  close 
approaches  to  equivalents  of  the  autographs.  In  so  far 
as  the  essential  substance  is  concerned,  this  assumption 
is  probably  justified.  But,  is  this  assumption,  in  so  far 
as  it  pertains  to  the  form,  one  that  can  be  established? 
I  think  not. 

If  we  allow  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke  was  existent  in  early 
Apostolic  times,  and  assume  that  it  then  disclosed  in 
3. 1-9.6  the  present  order,  which  is.  substantially  the  same 
as  that  now  seen  in  Mk.  1.1-6.13,  this  does  not  necessarily 
carry  us  back  to  the  very  authors  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Gospels.  Nor,  if  we  allow  that  the  Lukan  order  is  derived 
from  the  Markan,  does  this  necessarily  make  the  author 
of  the  Second  Gospel  responsible.  In  short,  my  solution 
of  the  problem  of  differing  chronologrical  placements  in 
Matthew  and  Mark  is  based  upon  a  negation  of  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  we  now  have  these  two  Gospels  in  the  exact 
form  in  which  they  were  composed. 

In  particular,  with  respect  to  Mark  1.1-6.13,  I  as¬ 
sume  that  we  have  a  related  group  of  misplacements  of 
incidents  and  that  these  misplacements  need  not  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  original  writer.  In  fact,  I  assume  that 
not  only  these  but  certain  others  in  Matthew  and  Mark 
may  be  accounted  for  by  a  mechanical  derangement  of 
the  text. 

The  3,349  words  in  the  Greek  text  of  Mk.  1.1-6.13*  may 
be  divided  into  thirty  unit  amounts,  the  average  length 
of  which  is  naturally  111.6  words.  The  points  of  division 
may  be  so  placed  that,  with  only  moderate  variations  from 
the  average  length,  the  thirty  units  may  be  grouped,  as 
they  stand,  to  form  eleven  divisions  of  text,  such  that  a 
rearrangement  of  these  divisions  may  be  made  to  result 
in  a  presentation  of  the  3,349  words  of  Mark  in  the  form 

2Westcott  &  Hort,  New  Testament  in  Greek.  Bracketed  and 
marginal  readings  are  disregarded. 
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of  a  narrative  whose  paralleling  incidents  have  precisely 
the  same  order  as  the  corresponding  Matthaean  events. 

The  following  tabulations  exhibit  (1)  the  eleven  divi¬ 
sions  of  Mk.  1.1-6.13,  the  number  of  Greek  words  in  these 
several  divisions,  the  number  of  textual  units  in  them  and 
lists  of  the  several  groups  of  incidents;  and  (2)  the 
same  eleven  divisions  rearranged  to  present  the  Mat¬ 
thaean  order,  this  rearrangement  setting  forth  what  I 


I 


Divisions 

of 

Mark. 

Number  of 
Greek 
words  in 
the  di¬ 
visions. 

Number  of 
units  in 
the  divi¬ 
sions  (1 
unit= 
from 
101.3  to 
129  Greek 
words). 

Incidents. 

1.1-20 

k+A 

322 

3 

.  John  the  Baptist  —  The 
Baptism — The  Temptation — 
Summoning  of  certain  dis¬ 
ciples. 

1.21-38 

m+B 

258 

2 

The  man  with  the  unclean 
spirit — Curing  of  Simon’s 
mother-in-law — Healing  and 
delivering  of  many. 

1.39-45 

C 

110 

1 

Preaching  in  many  places 
— Touching  the  leper. 

2.1-22 

D 

422 

4 

The  paralytic — Calling  of 
Levi — Children  of  the  bride- 
chamber. 

2.23-3.12 

El 

304 

3 

Plucking  of  ears  of  grain 
on  the  Sabbath — The  man 
with  the  withered  hand — 
Withdrawal  of  Jesus. 

3.13-20 

Q 

3.21-4.34 

£2 

109 

1 

Appointment  of  the  Twelve. 

797 

7 

The  kingdom  divided 
against  itself  —  Visit  of 
mother  and  brethren — The 
Sower  and  other  parables. 

4.35-5.21 

F 

442 

4 

Calming  the  storm — The 
great  herd  of  swine. 

5.22-43 

G 

353 

3 

The  ruler’s  daughter  and 
the  woman  with  the  issue  of 
blood. 

6.1-6a 

H 

6.6b-13 

I 

126 

1 

Visit  to  His  own  country. 

106 

1 

The  Twelve  sent  forth. 
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conceive  to  have  been  the  original  form  of  the  first  third 
of  Mark. 

In  the  first  column,  in  addition  to  the  definition  of  the 
textual  regions  forming  the  divisions,  will  be  found  indi¬ 
cations  by  letter  of  the  contents  of  these  same  regions. 
This  letter  has  the  same  signification  here  as  when  used 
in  Part  I  in  tabulating  the  parallel  incidents  of  Mark 
1.1-6.13  and  Matthew  3.1-13.58.  The  section  of  text  indi¬ 
cated  previously  by  E  is  here  divided  into  two  parts,  desig¬ 
nated  El  and  E^.  A  and  B  are  insufficient  designations 
for  the  contents  of  the  first  two  divisions.  Small  letters 
represent  the  necessary  additions.  In  particular,  k  stands 
for  the  introductory  words  of  Mk.  1.1;  and  m,  for  the 
account  of  The  man  with  the  unclean  spirit,  Q  stands  for 
the  narrative  of  the  Appointment  of  the  Twelve, 

•  Now,  the  eleven  divisions,  defined  in  the  foregoing  table 
and  there  designated  by  letters,  may  be  rearranged  to 
disclose  the  Matthaean  order.  And,  reciprocally,  this 
rearrangement  may  again  be  broken  up  into  the  same 
eleven  divisions  and  these  given  the  present  Markan  order. 
The  following  arrangement  of  the  divisions  exhibits  the 
Matthaean  progression.^ 

II 

k-f-A,  C.  m-f-B,  Q,  F,  D,  G,  I,  E^,  E2,  H 

I  conceive  that  this  part  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  was 
composed,  not  in  the  order  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
but  in  the  sequence  now  seen  in  the  Matthaean  progres¬ 
sion  of  incidents,  and  that  this  was  followed  by  a  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  text  to  the  present  succession  of  events.* 
Whether  this  derangement  occurred  before  or  after  the 
composition  of  Matthew,  it  is,  at  the  present  moment,  un¬ 
necessary  to  inquire.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  under  the 
hypothesis  that  Mark  was  composed  in  the  Matthaean 

^There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  point  at 
which  Q  should  be  placed.  I  have  settled  on  the  position  indi¬ 
cated — that  is,  the  position  between  m+B  and  F. 

^It  is  also  possible  to  conceive  the  Markan  section  as  having  been 
composed  in  the  present  order  and  subsequently  deranged  to  the 
Matthaean.  This  view  would  fall  in  with  the  hj^thesis  that  Mark 
antedated  Matthew  and  was  a  source  from  which  a  large  part  of 
the  text  of  the  First  Gospel  was  derived. 
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order,  it  is  possible  to  provide  both  for  the  view  that 
Mark  was  primary  to  Matthew  and  also  for  the  concep¬ 
tion  that  the  Second  Gospel  was  a  derivative  of  the  First. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  original  Markan 
text  may  very  early  have  suffered  a  derangement  of  the 
eleven  groups  of  incidents  from  a  dependent  or  indepen¬ 
dent  correspondence  with  the  Matthaean  progression  to 
the  sequence  now  disclosed  in  our  old  Greek  copies,  copies 
of  old  versions  and  modern  recensions  of  Mark. 

In  all  the  explanations,  it  is  assumed  that  the  3,349 
words  have  already  been  inscribed  on  the  papyrus  or 
parchment  writing  material.  The  codex  or  roll  may,  at 
the  time  the  writing  was  being  put  on,  have  been  in  a 
finished  or  an  unfinished  state  of  manufacture. 

If  a  codex,  the  book  may  have  been  still  in  the  form  of 
loose  leaves ;  or,  if  a  roll,  it  may  yet  have  consisted  merely 
of  sheets  awaiting  the  operation  of  being  gummed  to¬ 
gether.  Under  these  conditions,  the  derangement  of  the 
text  could  occur  in  a  very  simple  manner.  The  inscribed 
loose  leaves  or  loose  sheets  might,  through  some  acci¬ 
dental  scattering  or  other  disturbance  of  their  proper 
succession,  lose  the  original  order,  and  when  reassem¬ 
bled  acquire  the  present  Markan  sequence.  The  imperfect 
reassembling  might  very  well  have  been  done  by  someone 
ignorant  of  the  true  progression  who  was  either  not  alive 
to  the  possibility  of  verifying  the  order  from  the  Mat¬ 
thaean  text  or  unprovided  with  a  copy  of  the  First  Gospel. 
At  all  events,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  the  several 
points  where  one  of  the  eleven  divisions  breaks  off  and 
another  commences  coincide  with  the  conclusions  and  the 
beginnings,  respectively,  of  textual  inscriptions  on  leaves 
or  sheets.  The  intervening  unit  amounts  of  text  are  not 
required  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  unit  portions  of 
writing  material.  That  is  to  say,  each  of  the  eleven  divi¬ 
sions  of  text  must  occupy  an  integral  number  of  leaves 
or  sheets;  but  the  textual  amounts  on  the  several  leaves 
or  sheets  containing  a  division  of  text  need  not  be  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same. 

The  codex  or  roll  may  already  have  been  in  such  form 
that  the  order  was  being  preserved  by  mechanical  means 
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or  by  the  continuous  writing  material.  That  is,  the  book 
may  have  been  completed  from  a  manufacturing  point  of 
view  prior  to  any  inscription  in  it.  If  a  codex,  the  stage 
of  sewed  or  tied  quires  may  be  assumed  as  coming  suffi¬ 
ciently  under  the  classification  of  completely  manufac¬ 
tured  articles.  Examples  of  mechanical  means  are,  for 
individually  cut  leaves,  metal  rings  or  loops  arranged 
either  on  the  side  or  on  the  top,  and,  for  sheets  of  con¬ 
jugate  leaves  centrally  folded  and  lying  one  within  the 
other,  binding  cords  tied  or  sewed  in  place.  The  con¬ 
tinuous  fabric  of  a  roll  is  preserved  by  the  gummed  joints 
and  the  strength  of  the  material.  The  derangement  of 
the  text  may  occur  in  consequence  of  the  confusion  of 
unit  amounts  of  text  or  at  least  of  divisions,  which  is 
permitted  when  loops  or  rings  give  way,  suffer  removal, 
or  cut  through;  or  when  binding  cord  or  sewing  cuts 
through  along  the  folds;  or  when  degumming  of  joints 
occurs  from  exposure  to  water  or  moisture,  or  from  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  gum;  or  when  breaks  take  place  between  col¬ 
umns  in  consequence  of  the  wear  brought  about  by  fre¬ 
quent  foldings  of  the  roll  in  order  to  secure  compactness 
when  being  read  in  public  or  in  private.  In  modem 
books,  constructed  much  after  the  manner  of  the  usual 
ancient  codex,  the  detachment  of  individual  leaves  is  a 
common  occurrence.  Whether  the  book  was  a  codex  or 
roll  or  whether  it  was  held  together  by  one  means  or 
another,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  when  the  break-up 
occurred  the  eleven  divisions  were  physically  separated 
from  one  another.  That  is,  the  divisional  breaks  in  the 
text  must  have  coincided  with  the  physical  breaks  or 
discontinuities  in  the  writing  material.  The  imperfect 
rearrangement  of  the  divisions  resulting  in  the  present 
Markan  text  may  have  been  due  to  a  cause  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  suggested  in  discussing  the  incompletely  man¬ 
ufactured  roll  or  codex. 

It  is  necessary  to  assume  a  more  or  less  complete  ab¬ 
sence  of  original  pagination  or  a  defacement,  obliteration, 
indecipherability  or  physical  removal  of  marks  indica¬ 
tive  of  order,  or  else  a  combination  of  the  foregoing. 
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whether  we  conceive  of  the  document  as  a  roll  or  a  codex 
or  as  a  thing  completely  or  incompletely  manufactured. 

We  may  perhaps  form  a  clearer  conception  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  alternative  explanations,  if  we  concentrate  upon  a 
single  one.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  whole  of  Mark 
has  been  written  upon  one  or  both  sides  of  the  leaves  of  a 
papyrus  codex  whose  manufacture  was  completed  before 
the  scribe  or  author  began  his  work,  and  that  the  Mat- 
thaean  order  is  disclosed  to  the  reader.  As  3,349  words 
are  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  text,  we  may  very  well 
conceive  that  the  title  and  the  3,349  words  constituted 
the  writing  inscribed  on  the  first  30  leaves  of  a  single 
quire  formed  of  15  or  16  double  leaves,  and  held  together 
by  a  suitable  cord.  The  first  division,  consisting  of  322 
words,  occupied,  with  the  title,  the  first  three  leaves.  The 
second  division  has  110  words  and  required  one  leaf. 
The  whole  of  the  30  leaves  were  in  this  way  taken  up 
by  the  eleven  divisions,  the  number  of  leaves  to  a  division 
ranging  from  one  to  seven.  The  average  textual  amounts 
per  leaf  varies  from  101.3  words  for  the  ninth  division, 
Matthaean  order,  to  129  words  for  the  third.  Disregard¬ 
ing  the  title,  the  average  for  the  entire  block  of  30  leaves 
is  111.6  words.  Through  accident,  wear  or  other  cause, 
the  30  leaves  became  detached,  the  sheets  of  conjugate 
leaves  having  broken  along  the  folds.  The  detached  leaves 
became  mixed  and  when  rearranged  the  original  order 
was  more  or  less  deranged.  That  is,  there  were  11  groups 
of  leaves,  the  order  in  each  of  which  was  the  same  as 
before  but  the  succession  of  these  groups  was  different. 
The  new  arrangement  was,  in  fact,  that  of  Mark  as  we 
now  know  it.  The  partial  success  of  the  rearrangement 
may  be  attributed  in  part  to  memory  and  in  part  to 
textual  continuities  at  transitions  from  leaf  to  leaf.  The 
divergences  are  perhaps  to  be  attributed  to  ignorance 
of  the  former  order,  absence  of  a  copy  of  Matthew  or 
of  another  copy  of  Mark,  or  the  failure  to  recognize  and 
use  such  aids  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  old  order. 

There  are  five  alternative  explanations,  any  one  of 
which  seems  competent  to  provide  an  adequate  cause 
which  may  very  well  have  been  operative  in  early  Apos- 
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tolic  times  and  have  produced  the  deviations  now  observed 
in  Mark  in  the  first  part  of  its  narrative.  In  all,  both 
papyrus  and  parchment  are  assumed  to  be  possible  ma¬ 
terials.  In  any  explanation  involving  a  codex,  the  writing 
may,  conceivably,  have  been  inscribed  on  one  or  both 
faces  of  the  leaves.  I  enumerate  the  five  explanations 
as  follows: 

1.  The  text  was  inscribed  on  loose  leaves,  which  later 
became  disarranged  and  in  a  condition  of  imperfect  re¬ 
arrangement  were  secured  together  in  a  primitive  form 
of  codex. 

2.  The  text  was  inscribed  on  loose  sheets,  which  later 
became  disarranged  and  in  a  condition  of  imperfect  re¬ 
arrangement  were  gummed  or  sewed  together  into  a  roll. 

3.  The  text  was  inscribed  on  leaves  of  a  codex  con¬ 
sisting  of  individual  leaves  held  together  by  loops  or  an 
equivalent,  some  of  which  later  became  detached  and  dis¬ 
arranged,  and  in  a  condition  of  imperfect  rearrangement 
were  again  secured  in  the  codex. 

4.  The  text  was  inscribed  on  leaves  of  a  codex  con¬ 
sisting  of  centrally  folded  double  leaves  held  together  at 
the  folds,  some  of  which  leaves  later  became  detached 
and  disarranged,  and  in  a  condition  of  imperfect  rear¬ 
rangement  were  secured  in  the  codex. 

5.  The  text  was  inscribed  in  columns  on  a  prepared 
roll,  which  later  suffered  separations  between  columns. 
The  consequent  segments  became  disarranged  and  in  a 
condition  of  imperfect  rearrangement  were  gummed  or 
sewed  together  into  the  roll,  with  or  without  the  use  of 
transverse  strips. 

The  Minor  Disagreement  in  Order 

In  a  comparative  tabulation  following  a  similar  but 
more  extended  one  referring  to  Mk.  1.1-6.13  and  Mt. 
3.1-13.58,  the  two  Gospels  are  shown  to  present  two  inci¬ 
dents  in  such  manner  that  the  order  in  the  one  is  the 
reverse  of  the  order  in  the  other.  These  incidents  are 
Cursing  the  fig  tree  and  Purging  the  Temple.  Without 
attempting,  at  the  moment,  to  decide  which  order  is  chron¬ 
ological  or  whether  the  present  Markan  order  is  due  to  the 
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original  writer,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Markan  text  may 
be  so  divided  at  three  points  as  to  produce  two  blocks 
whose  interchange  will  give  a  smooth  text  in  agreement 
with  the  Matthaean  order.  These  three  points  are  the 
following : 

(1)  Between  Upov  and  Kai,  Mk.  11.11. 

(2)  Between  *Upoao\vfia  and  Kal,  Mk.  11.15. 

(3)  Between  avTov  and  Kai,  Mk.  11.18-19. 

The  former  block  contains  73  words  and  the  latter  84. 
The  variation  in  passing,  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger, 
is  about  15  per  cent. 

It  is  permissible  to  suggest  that  in  ancient  times — per¬ 
haps  during  the  life  of  the  autograph — two  orders  may 
have  been  presented  by  texts  of  Mark — ^the  one  being 
that  which  we  now  have,  and  the  other  that  which  is 
obtainable  by  interchanging  the  blocks  I  have  defined. 
Descendants  of  the  one  text  have  disappeared.  If  the 
interchange  occurred  not  in  a  copy,  but  in  the  autograph 
itself,  then  there  may  never  have  been  any  descendants 
exhibiting  one  of  the  two  orders. 

The  interchange  of  text  may  have  resulted  from  the 
interchange  of  portions  of  parchment  or  papyrus  con¬ 
taining  the  textual  blocks  or  from  the  reversal  of  a  leaf 
in  a  folded-leaf  codex  or  perhaps  of  a  leaf  in  a  tabular 
codex. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  connect  this  interchange  with  the 
misplacements  assumed  as  having  occurred  in  the  first 
third  of  Mark.  In  fact,  the  sizes  of  the  blocks  seem  to 
forbid  such  connection. 

(To  be  continued  in  July  issue.) 


THE  LITERARY  FORM  OF  THE  FIRST  CHAPTER 

OF  GENESIS 

HERBERT  W.  MAGOUN,  PH.D. 

The  first  chapter  of  Genesis  has  long  been  a  storm 
center.  It  seemed  for  a  time  as  though  the  disturbance 
was  over;  but  it  now  appears  that  the  change  was  only 
a  lull  in  the  tempest,  and  that  there  is  more  to  come.  Not 
only  is  there  an  effort  on  foot  to  restore  the  old  literal 
interpretation  of  the  English  Version  and  discredit  all 
the  conclusions  of  science  but  also  there  is  a  pronounced 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  literary  form  of  the  chap¬ 
ter,  and  no  little  disposition  to  become  indignant  over  some 
of  the  claims  made. 

Certain  critics  have  treated  it  as  a  poem,  and  the  con¬ 
servatives  resent  any  such  implication.  They  see  in  the 
treatment  an  effort  to  belittle  the  chapter  and  so  reduce 
it  to  the  level  of  mere  poetry,  and  such  probably  was  the 
animus  of  the  action.  Nevertheless,  there  may  be  a  cer¬ 
tain  element  of  truth  in  the  critical  contentions ;  but  it  is 
likely  to  operate  against  their  main  position  for  all  that 
and  turn  out  to  be  a  boomerang.  What  the  form  really 
is  and  what  it  signifies  is  certainly  an  important  question, 
and  it  is  in  order  to  institute  an  inquiry  along  those  lines. 

With  that  end  in  view,  it  will  be  necessary,  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  requirement,  to  sketch  briefly  the  general  char¬ 
acter  of  prosody;  for  in  its  present  form  it  is  based  on 
a  false  premise,  is  illogical  in  its  conclusions,  mixes  things 
that  differ,  is  inconsistent  with  itself,  warps  poetry  out  of 
all  semblance  to  its  true  nature,  and  disregards  the  most 
fundamental  principles  of  the  very  thing  from  which  it 
originated.  And,  moreover,  it  assumes  to  speak  with 
authority. 

Lest  this  indictment  should  seem  too  severe,  let  it  be 
said  that  the  writer  has  now  spent  twenty-five  years  in 
the  study  of  this  problem;  has  carefully  and  repeatedly 
weighed  all  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  grammarians  have 
to  say  on  the  subject;  has  solved  the  riddle  of  Classical 
prosody  which  had  stood  for  about  twenty  centuries  and 
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has  been  called  impossible  of  solution;  has  prepared  a 
reference  work  of  some  four  hundred  thousand  words 
embracing  some  English  and  all  Latin,  Greek,  and  San- 
.skrit  poetic  forms,  with  a  brief  allusion  to  Hebrew  ones; 
pmd  has  been  successful  in  devising  a  mechanical  method 
of  testing  results  with  accuracy.  It  not  only  proved  more 
things  than  he  had  dared  to  hope  but  also  enabled  him  to 
solve  some  puzzles  in  rhythm  whose  character  was  such 
that  they  could  not  have  been  solved  otherwise. 

Incidentally,  elision  in  both  Latin  and  Greek  has  been 
studied  and  its  nature  determined,  and  proof  has  finally 
been  found  in  one  of  the  Latin  grammarians  that  the  solu¬ 
tion  obtained  is  sound.  It  removes  all  inconsistencies, 
present  and  past,  and  is  both  natural  and  in  keeping  with 
known  linguistic  facts  and  practices.  The  old  treatment 
produced  more  difficulties  than  it  removed. 

Quantity  also  has  been  investigated  with  unusual  care, 
and  here,  again,  the  ancient  authorities  were  found  to 
substantiate  all  that  had  been  tentatively  assumed.  Fin¬ 
ally,  time  relations  and  popular  errors  therein  have  been 
exhaustively  considered,  because  they  are  the  very  foun¬ 
dation  of  rhythm,  and,  without  accuracy  there,  everything 
else  becomes  vitiated  and  worthless. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  travel  far  afield  to  cover  all 
this  territory,  but  no  other  course  was  possible,  if  the 
quest  was  to  succeed,  since  failure  to  obtain  reliable  re¬ 
sults  in  any  one  of  these  subjects  meant  failure  to  solve 
the  problem  itself  in  the  long  run.  That  is  why  it  has 
never  been  done  before.  Investigators  have  not  had  the 
time  and  the  patience  to  follow  out  all  these  minor  fea¬ 
tures  to  their  ultimate  and  logical  conclusion,  and,  with¬ 
out  that  as  a  preliminary  accomplishment,  correct  results 
have  been  an  impossibility.  Of  necessity,  feet  have  been 
critically  studied  from  the  beginning. 

Now,  consider  a  few  basic  facts.  Imagine  yourself 
playing  a  tuba  or  some  other  bass  instrument,  such  as  a 
bassoon,  in  a  band  and  then  suppose  that  the  musicians 
are  playing  a  march  in  four-four  time  while  you  are 
required  to  put  three  equal  notes  into  each  successive  bar. 
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or  into  most  of  them.  In  other  words,  imagine  yourself 
superimposing  a  three-four  movement  upon  a  somewhat 
faster  four-four  one  and  then  synchronizing  yours  so  that 
it  coincides  accurately  with  the  other.  Could  you  do  it? 
There  are  savages  who  can  do  that  sort  of  thing  and 
do  do  it. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  about  their  ability  to 
make  use  of  complicated  rhythms ;  for  the  objective  proof 
has  been  found  by  students  of  their  practices.  What  do 
they  know,  however,  about  the  theory  of  such  things? 
And  what  do  they  know,  in  particular,  about  meters? 
Could  you  explain  such  things  to  them? 

Furthermore,  the  first  time  that  any  prehistoric  man 
ever  tried  to  speak  or  move  in  balanced  measures,  rhythm 
was  born.  Was  meter  bom  with  it  or  was  that  an  after¬ 
thought?  As  you  contemplate  these  things,  especially  the 
ability  of  savages  to  use  complex  rhythms,  is  it  possible 
to  escape  the  conclusion  that  rhythm  must  have  been  in¬ 
stinctive  at  the  start,  and  that  it  must  therefore  have 
been  hoary  with  age  before  meter  was  even  thought  of? 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  Metrics  in  He¬ 
brew?  If  not,  why  not?  Has  it  no  poetry?  What  are 
the  Psalms?  Do  you  not  realize  that  it  may  be  entirely 
possible  for  a  language  to  have  poetry  that  is  rhythmical 
without  being  metrical,  simply  because  its  authors  have 
concentrated  their  attention  on  applied  rhythm  and,  may¬ 
hap,  have  never  given  a  thought  to  the  theoretical  side 
of  the  matter,  to  say  nothing  of  the  requirements  of 
meter?  Meter  demands  regularity.  Rhythm  does  not. 
Do  you  question  that  statement? 

What  about  music?  Its  rhythmical  character  is  un¬ 
questionable.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  form  of  applied  rhythm. 
Is  it  metrical?  Can  you  get  regular  feet  out  of  it  and 
scan  them?  Is  not  the  very  idea  absurd?  Suppose  you 
try  it.  You  can  use  the  syllables  ty,  turn  and  toom  for 
eighth-,  quarter-,  and  dotted  quarter-notes  respectively, 
but  what  sort  of  a  jumble  of  feet  will  you  get  even  in  hymn 
tunes,  which  are  more  nearly  regular  than  other  music? 
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When  you  are  through  with  that,  consider  these  lines 
from  Byron’s  “Bride  of  Abydos”:— 

Know  ye  the  land  where  the  Cyprus  and  Myrtle 

Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime — 

Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle, 

Now  melt  into  softness,  now  madden  to  crime? 

Scan  them,  please.  What  do  you  get?  You  begin  with 
dactyls  and  a  trochee ;  but  the  next  line  calls  for  an  iambus 
and  anapaests,  the  third  for  anapaests  and  a  syllable,  and 
the  last  for  another  iambus  and  anapaests.  Now,  try 
this : — 

Many  are  the  thoughts  that  came  to  me  in  my  lonely  musing; 

And  they  drift  so  strange  and  swift 
There's  no  time  for  choosing  which  to  follow; 

For  to  leave  any,  seems  a  losing. 

The  lines  are  from  C.  P.  Cranch,  and  Poe  said  that  he 
had  never  found  a  man  who  could  scan  them.  He  re¬ 
garded  them  as  trochaic,  and  he  claimed  that  the  other 
selection  was  to  be  written  as  prose  and  scanned  with 
dactyls.  Was  he  right  in  his  diagnosis?  Would  Byron 
agree  to  that?  Would  you? 

Does  it  not  begin  to  dawn  upon  you  that  meter  is  not 
basic,  as  you  and  I  were  taught  to  believe,  but  subordinate, 
rhythm  being  basic?  Both  selections  are  beautifully 
rhythmical.  Scanning  ruins  both.  To  get  a  meter,  how¬ 
ever,  we  all  scan,  even  if  we  do  camouflage  it  now,  by 
calling  it  a  metrical  reading  and  trying  to  retain  some 
semblance  of  the  sense  in  the  process. 

Did  you  ever  beat  time  to  a  stanza  in  poetry?  Try  it 
with  the  second  selection.  First,  however,  determine  the 
main  bar  divisions  with  the  help  of  the  sentence  accent. 
That  simply  means  find  the  important  words  and  place 
them  after  the  perpendicular  lines  used  in  marking  bars, 
after  this  fashion: — 

Many  are  the  |  thoughts  that  come  to  i  me  in  my  |  lonely  musing; 

And  they  1  drift  so  strange  and  |  swift 
There's  no  |  time  for  choosing  |  which  to  follow ; 

For  to  leave  1  any,  seems  a  1  losing. 
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Now  read  naturally,  putting  in  the  pauses  which  the 
sense  requires.  Then  try  the  time  beats.  Begin  with  a 
half-  bar,  beating  to  the  left  for  many  and  upward  for 
are  the,  then  downward  and  to  the  right — two  beats — 
for  thoughts  that,  and  so  on.  It  is  really  not  difficult.  The 
second  trial  enabled  me  to  do  it  and  come  out  right,  with 
a  half-bar  at  the  end,  although  there  were  no  bar  divisions 
to  help  in  the  process.  In  fact,  it  took  about  four  hours 
to  find  out  just  what  was  done  with  each  syllable  in  read¬ 
ing,  although  the  reading  itself  was  instinctive  and  not 
at  all  difficult. 

When  you  have  mastered  this,  you  will  have  the  rhythm 
of  the  lines.  It  is  four-four  time,  while  Poe’s  scansion 
is  three-eight.  That  is  what  meter  does  to  poetry.  It  is 
merely  a  makeshift,  devised  by  metricians  to  help  them 
in  their  efforts  to  measure  verse  material.  In  other  words, 
it  is  nothing  but  a  metrical  yardstick. 

The  Byron  lines,  unfortunately,  are  too  complex  to  be 
considered  here ;  for  they  have  two  distinct  rhythms,  one 
of  which  is  accentual,  while  the  other  is  divisional.  The 
ear  takes  the  lines  in  sections,  and  the  second  rhythm  is 
the  result  of  that  process.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  phe¬ 
nomenon  for  English. 

Now  consider  another  point.  Did  you  ever  watch  a 
poet  at  work?  He  gets  a  line  that  suits  him  and  then 
proceeds  to  match  it.  If  you  ask  him  what  meter  he  is 
using,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  be  unable  to  tell  you. 
If  he  knew,  it  would  be  likely  to  ruin  his  work,  because 
his  lines  would  at  once  become  mechanical.  He  would  be 
building  by  meter  and  not  by  rhythm.  That  was  the 
difficulty  with  Edgar  Allen  Poe.  He  used  a  scheme,  and 
his  contemporaries  denied  that  he  was  a  poet.  His  verses 
will  scan  beautifully,  but  they  are  extremely  hard  to 
read  properly.  That  is  what  meter  did  in  his  case. 

Are  you  beginning  to  wonder  where  that  scansion  idea 
came  from  ?  It  originated  for  modern  grammarians  with 
their  Latin  predecessors.  The  familiar  Aeneid  first  line, 
of  Vergil,  Arma  virtimqne  cano  Troiae  qul  primus  ah  oris, 
is  thus  scanned  by  them,  writing  and  all — 

Armavi  rumqueca  notro  iaequi  primusah  oris. 
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But  note  this  fact.  It  is  scanned  for  the  feet  alone.  No 
attention  whatever  is  paid  to  pauses.  When  the  feet  have 
been  determined,  the  question  of  caesuras  is  raised,  and 
two  are  given  for  this  line,  although  one  grammarian  does 
suggest  that  there  are  three.  In  a  way  he  is  right,  but 
two  are  sufficient. 

Curiously  enough,  the  modern  idea  of  a  caesura  is  en¬ 
tirely  wrong.  The  ancient  idea  must  prevail,  and  the  two 
caesuras  are  portions  of  the  line  itself.  The  first  is  Arma 
virumque  cano,  and  the  second  includes  the  first.  It  is 
Arma  virumque  cano  Troiae.  That  is  the  only  sense  in 
which  the  term,  or  its  substitutes,  was  used  in  Latin,  and 
it  is  the  only  sense  in  which  the  Greek  word  which  caesura 
translates  is  used  in  that  tongue.  That  is  the  exact  truth, 
regardless  of  anything  now  to  be  found  in  modern  authori¬ 
ties. 

The  third  caesura  would  be  Arma  virumque  cano  Troiae 
qui;  but  it  would  be  Bucolic,  since  the  division  comes  be¬ 
tween  the  fourth  and  fifth  feet  and  not  within  a  foot 
as  it  should.  In  practice,  only  the  third  and  fourth  feet 
were  considered  pertinent.  Divisions  occurring  in  other 
feet  were  disregarded.  Please  observe  that  the  word 
caesura  means  a  cutting,  then  what  is  left  by  cutting,  or, 
as  its  Greek  equivalent  plainly  indicates,  a  stump.  It  is 
a  portion  of  a  verse  left  apart  from  the  rest  by  a  cutting. 

The  only  possible  cutting  that  can  do  that  sort  of  thing 
is  a  pause  within  the  line,  coming  betv/een  the  syllables 
of  the  third  or  fourth  foot.  The  pause  is  not  the  caesura, 
but  it  makes  the  caesura  inevitable,  and  there  must  be  as 
many  caesuras  as  there  are  pauses  of  the  right  sort  in 
the  lines  affected.  It  will  now  be  clear  why  modern 
scholars  have  blundered  in  this  matter.  They  confused 
cause  and  effect,  and  the  mistake  was  a  natural  one. 

There  were  two  good  reasons  why  they  failed  to  under¬ 
stand  what  was  meant.  To  begin  with,  they  did  not  have 
mentalities  of  the  sort  that  would  approach  the  subject 
from  any  such  angle,  and,  in  the  second  place,  they  were 
not  compelled  by  a  limited  vocabulary  to  avoid  an  awk¬ 
ward  circumlocution  in  that  fashion.  It  is  true  that  the 
Greeks  recognized  pauses  in  poetry  and  named  and  de- 
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fined  them ;  but  the  metricians  had  no  use  for  such  things 
for  reasons  that  will  appear  as  the  argument  proceeds. 
That  complicated  matters  and  helped  produce  the  con¬ 
fusion  now  found  in  our  grammars. 

It  may  explain  why  the  lexicographers  have  never  dis¬ 
covered  the  truth.  One  of  the  Greek  terms  is  cited  where 
both  occur  together  and  are  defined;  but  it  is  said  to 
mean  a  fragmentary  tone  in  music,  whereas  it  really 
means  an  eighth-rest.  The  other  means  a  quarter-rest. 
Each  is  a  “vacant  time,”  and  the  first  is  a  “least  vacant 
time.”  That  should  be  plain  enough  for  almost  anyone 
to  understand,  if  he  was  not  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  a  preconceived  theory.  The  investigators,  having  con¬ 
fused  pauses  with  caesuras,  were  in  no  position  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  pauses  when  they  were  named  and  defined.  The 
field  had  been  preempted. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  brought  out  by  a  Latin  gram¬ 
marian  in  dealing  with  the  line  quoted  above — the  pauses 
were  those  required  by  the  sense.  Note  this  important 
point,  however,  they  are  not  metrical  elements  but  rhyth¬ 
mical  ones!  That  explains  why  metricians  had  no  use 
for  them.  They  upset  the  feet,  and  the  fact  was  duly 
recognized.  It  was  also  commented  on  by  some  of  the 
authorities,  and  the  further  fact  was  observed  that  the 
regular  caesura  of  a  heroic  line  is  penthemimeral,  while 
the  remaining  portion  is  hephthemimeral.  Both  words 
are  therefore  pertinent  and  appropriate — “consisting  of 
five  halves”  and  “consisting  of  seven  halves.”  There  is 
nothing  haphazard  about  them.  They  fit  exactly. 

When  the  method  thus  briefly  outlined  above  is  applied 
to  Latin  or  Greek  verse,  it  will  furnish  all  of  the  sup¬ 
posedly  impossible  schemes  of  Hephaestion ;  for  he  is  al¬ 
most  invariably  right,  and  his  meters  are  correct,  because 
they  are  based  on  rhythm  as  they  should  be.  But  metri¬ 
cians  recognized  two  quantities  and  that  was  all,  while 
the  musicians  recognized  four.  Some  of  the  grammarians, 
indeed,  went  further  than  that,  but  the  majority  said 
something  to  this  effect :  “It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose 
to  approximate  values,  let  the  musicians  fuss  with  minute 
details.” 
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That  explains  much.  Long  syllables  were  not  all  alike, 
and  they  say  so  in  so  many  words.  Nor  were  short  syl¬ 
lables  all  alike,  and  that  they  admit  with  the  same  candor. 
Moreover,  the  so-called  common  syllable,  which  you  and 
I  were  taught,  could  be  either  long  or  short,  was  in  reality 
an  “ordinary”  syllable,  being  neither  long  nor  short.  That 
is  what  all  the  grammarians  actually  teach,  even  if  they 
do  say  that  such  syllables  can  be  used  in  place  of  longs  or 
shorts:  They  can  be;  but  there  is  always  some  compen¬ 
sating  element.  A  single  scholium  in  Hephaestion,  so  far 
as  has  been  observed,  is  the  only  authority  for  the  either- 
long-or-short  notion,  and  the  scholiast  is  plainly  careless 
elsewhere. 

Verily,  the  ideas  that  have  had  to  be  discarded  in  my 
investigation  are  legion,  and  the  surprises  have  equaled 
them  in  frequency.  Some  of  the  things  discovered  have 
been  little  short  of  amazing;  but  in  the  end  they  have 
had  to  be  accepted,  because  the  evidence  was  too  strong 
to  be  questioned  further.  Nothing  has  been  accepted  until 
critically  examined  and  put  to  the  proof.  If  it  stood  the 
test,  well  and  good.  If  it  did  not,  the  whole  investiga¬ 
tion  was  undertaken  anew.  Sometimes  it  has  taken  four 
years  to  settle  a  point,  but  in  the  end  the  truth  has  been 
found. 

Look  back  a  moment  at  the  lines  of  C.  P.  Cranch.  Take 
the  bars  as  they  appear  in  the  second  quoting,  working 
with  a  line  at  a  time.  Use  only  the  two  metrical  quan¬ 
tities  called  long  and  short  and  fill  in  the  bars  on  that 
basis.  You  will  be  doing  approximately  what  Hephaes¬ 
tion  did  with  such  verses,  and  you  will  get  results  that 
are  quite  as  “impossible”  as  any  that  he  can  furnish ;  but 
your  process  will  be  correct  as  far  as  it  goes  for  all  of 
that,  since  your  scheme  will  be  based  on  the  rhythm — 
not  your  rhythm  on  an  artificial  scheme  as  the  habit  has 
been  heretofore.  The  Greek  and  Roman  method  was  the 
one  you  will  use,  and  it  explains  the  compound  feet  which 
modern  metricians  discard  with  so  much  disdain.  They 
are  all  needed,  and  they  are  all  correct  analyses  of  the 
metrical  facts. 

From  what  has  now  been  said  it  will  be  clear  that  the 
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contention  put  forward  by  conservatives  to  the  effect  that 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  cannot  be  poetry  because  it 
will  not  scan  properly  but  presents  a  strange  medley  of 
feet,  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  valid.  The  chapter  is 
not  a  poem ;  but  the  reasons  are  of  a  totally  different  sort. 
Some  English  poetry  will  not  scan  properly;  but  it  is 
among  the  most  masterly  products  of  English  poetic 
genius. 

The  same  thing  is  true  to  some  extent  in  Sanskrit, 
which  has  four  syllables  free  in  a  stanza  with  the  next 
four  fairly  stable.  Moreover,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
dramatists  the  most  extraordinary  contortions,  including 
metrical  emendations,  are  indulged  in  to  obtain  the  feet 
required  by  the  scansion  theory.  Such  authors  seemed  to 
deny  my  own  theory  for  a  time,  but  the  discovery  was 
soon  made  that  metrical  emendations  were  the  source  of 
the  trouble,  since  the  theory  would  work  easily  with  the 
manuscript  reading !  When  that  was  restored  the  trouble 
disappeared. 

Having  come  this  far,  if  you  are  a  Hebrew  scholar,  try 
scanning  the  twenty-third  Psalm.  If  I  mistake  not,  you 
will  find  it  easier  to  get  a  rhythmical  rendering  for  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  than  you  will  for  the  twenty-third 
Psalm,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  avowed  poetry, 
to  say  nothing  of  making  meter  out  of  it.  It  does  not 
take  kindly  to  a  Classical  treatment  of  any  sort,  and  there 
is  a  reason  for  the  fact.  A  Psalm  is  never  read  by  a 
Jew.  It  is  always  chanted  or  intoned.  Keep  that  fact 
in  mind.  It  is  important. 

Each  Psalm  has  a  regular  conventional  chant,  as  a  rule ; 
but  anyone  is  at  liberty  to  improvise  another,  so  long  as 
it  is  appropriate.  Avowed  Hebrew  poetry,  therefore, 
implies  a  composition  intended  to  be  chanted.  No  such 
thing  was  ever  contemplated  for  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  and  it  is,  consequently,  in  no  sense  a  poem.  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  Jew  ever  so  regards  it. 

Poetry,  to  the  Jews,  was  something  of  the  Psalm  type. 
It  resembled  the  Lyrics  of  Greek  literature,  which  were 
always  accompanied  by  music.  Indeed,  music  and  poetry 
began  life  together  among  them,  and  dancing,  or  rather 
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posing,  was  an  additional  feature.  It  was  often  of  a 
religious  sort;  for  dancing  for  men  had  its  origin  in 
religious  enthusiasm  such  as  David  exhibited  on  one  occa¬ 
sion.  In  the  case  of  women,  dancing  had  its  origin  in 
prostitution;  for  that  was  the  business  of  female  hiero- 
douloi  as  well  as  of  orchestriae. 

Now,  entirely  apart  from  this  sort  of  thing,  another 
phenomenon  appears,  and  it  must  be  considered.  Scholars 
hold  that  all  literature  began  as  rhythmical  compositions. 
For  this,  there  are  two  good  and  valid  reasons :  no  change 
of  the  original  form  was  tolerated,  and  the  literature  was 
transmitted  by  word  of  mouth  with  the  help  of  verbal 
memory.  Rhythm  tends  to  fix  linguistic  form  perma¬ 
nently,  and  such  compositions  are  far  easier  to  remember 
than  mere  prose.  Religious  literature  was  no  exception, 
and  it  found  rhythmical  forms  most  appropriate. 

In  Sanskrit,  practically  all  the  literature  that  can  be 
classed  as  such  is  of  the  rhythmical  type,  although  books 
of  ritual  and  certain  didactic  compositions  are  in  prose. 
Religious  teachings  in  the  law  books  are  either  wholly 
or  partially  in  verse  form,  and  the  verse  used  in  the 
gdstras  is  that  employed  in  the  two  epics.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  law  book  is  the  Mdnavadharmagdstra,  and  it  is 
an  extremely  interesting  document. 

It  begins  with  an  account  of  creation,  the  first  state¬ 
ment  of  which  is  as  follows: 

(There)  was  this  (universe),  enveloped-in-darkness,  undistin¬ 
guished,  without-characteristic-mark, 

Unthinkable,  unknowable,  sunk-in-sleep,  as-it-were,  altogether. 

The  poetic  form  does  not  in  the  least  diminish  the  serious¬ 
ness  or  the  dignity  of  the  lines.  On  the  contrary,  it  rather 
enhances  both.  Moreover,  it  makes  the  picture  even  more 
vivid  and  impressive.  The  universe  existed;  but  it  was 
without  form  and  void. 

From  what  is  found  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
it  ought  to  be  expected  that  the  earliest  forms  of  Hebrew 
composition  would  be  rhythmical  in  type,  even  if  the 
rhythm  was  instinctive  and  unconscious.  Certain  it  is 
that  much  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  with  its  divisions  into 
verse  portions,  points  directly  to  the  use  of  a  rhythmical 
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delivery,  and  modern  Jews  employ  such  a  delivery  though 
it  seems  to  be  unconscious  on  their  part.  As  the  text  is 
regularly  committed  to  memory,  there  is  a  reason  for 
such  a  treatment. 

Moreover,  in  other  literatures  exalted  topics  are  not 
relegated  to  prose,  but  are  expressed  in  verbal  form  that 
is  poetic  in  some  sense.  Milton’s  “Paradise  Lost”  is  a 
case  in  point.  A  prose  version  would  be  tame  and  in¬ 
appropriate.  He  chose  the  best  linguistic  vehicle  for  his 
thought  and  acted  accordingly.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  has  every 
appearance  of  being  a  rhythmical  composition.  It  is  an 
extremely  ancient  document,  so  ancient  that  some  of  its 
words  are  of  doubtful  meaning,  as  an  eminent  Hebraist 
once  remarked  in  my  hearing,  and  one  that  must  have 
been  transmitted  by  memory  for  ages  before  Moses  com¬ 
mitted  it  to  writing. 

That,  at  least,  is  what  everything  goes  to  indicate.  But 
if  such  was  the  case,  nothing  short  of  a  rhythmical  form 
ought  to  be  expected,  and  such  a  form,  far  from  being 
a  detriment,  would  rather  tend  to  exalt  the  chapter  and 
make  it  more  impressive  than  it  would  be  otherwise.  The 
chapter  as  a  whole  is  an  amazing  bit  of  work  in  brevity, 
dignity,  completeness,  vividness,  simplicity,  suggestive¬ 
ness,  appropriateness,  and  general  linguistic  form.  If  the 
rhythm  seems  to  labor  at  times,  there  are  places  where  it 
ought  to  labor  to  be  appropriate,  precisely  as  there  are 
places  where  music  must  appear  discordant  if  it  is  to 
fit  the  situation  properly  and  harmonize  with  its  environ¬ 
ment. 

We  moderns  know  little  of  such  things.  Plato  talks  of 
“appropriate  rhythms.”  What  does  he  mean?  Rhythms 
that  fit  the  sense.  The  Greeks  used  ionics — ^two  short 
syllables  followed  by  two  long  ones  in  three-four  time 
— for  drinking  songs.  Why?  Because  there  is  hilarity 
in  every  bar.  Similarly,  pure  iambics  were  employed 
for  unrestrained  emotion,  while  mixed  iambics  were  used 
for  strong  feelings  under  control.  They  produce  a  bar 
in  four-four  time,  divided  in  the  ratio  5:3,  and  they  are 
effective. 
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Try  this  line  for  yourself,  putting  into  the  syllables 
all  the  contempt  you  can,  while  observing  natural 
length — 

turn  toom  ty  tum\tum  loom  ty  tuni\ty  turn  ty:tum\ 
turn  toom  ty. 

The  colon  indicates  a  pause,  and  the  last  bar  has  but 
three  syllables.  The  intention  will  be  clear  without  real 
words.  The  rhythm  takes  care  of  that. 

Rhythm  has  in  itself  a  potency  that  has  never  been 
adequately  recognized.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
Hebrew  Bible  has  not  utilized  that  potency  in  its  attempt 
to  convey  to  the  human  mind  thoughts  that  transcend 
human  wisdom?  Words  always  mean  more  in  poetic 
form  than  in  prose,  and  if  there  is  any  place  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  world  where  their  meaning  is  taxed  it  is  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Topics  are  there  dealt  with 
that  surpass  human  experience,  ideas  are  expressed  for 
which  no  adequate  human  vocabulary  is  available,  and 
man  can  only  reach  upward  in  helplessness  toward  the 
Infinite. 

Compare  the  lines  quoted  above  with  the  opening  verse 
of  Genesis.  The  Sanskrit  starts  with  matter,  inchoate  and 
formless.  The  Hebrew  starts  with  God.  Both  attempt 
to  express  conditions  at  the  beginning  of  things,  and  the 
two  are  in  substantial  agreement.  Where  Genesis  speaks 
of  God  as  brooding  or  moving  on  the  face  of  the  waters, 
the  Hindu  law-book  says  that  the  self-existent  heavenly 
one,  not  being  manifest  himself,  was  making  the  universe 
manifest  in  its  grosser  forms,  while  dispelling  the  dark¬ 
ness. 

God  says,  “Let  there  be  light”;  but  nothing  is  said  of 
his  personality.  In  the  Sanskrit  story  the  heavenly  one 
is  “transcending-the-senses-perceivable,”  or,  in  other 
words,  is  intellectually  discerned,  being  “minute,  not- 
manifest,  everlasting,  possessing-all-creatures-as-his- 
make-up,  and  incomprehensible.”  Having  shone  out  and 
sunk  himself  in  contemplation,  desiring  to  let  loose  various 
creatures  from  his  body,  he  first  let  loose  the  waters, 
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putting  seed  into  them.  A  golden  egg  at  length  resulted, 
from  which  he  framed  the  earth  and  sky. 

Considerable  mysticism  intervenes  between  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  egg  and  its  division — after  it  has  been  occu¬ 
pied  for  a  year  by  the  heavenly  one  himself — so  that  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  whole  attitude  is  pantheistic  and 
quite  unlike  that  found  in  Genesis.  Nevertheless,  the 
parallelism  is  remarkable  up  to  the  point  where  the  egg 
is  mentioned,  if  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  materialism 
of  the  Hindu  cosmogony.  The  content  of  the  language  is 
not  the  same. 

Now,  the  form  used  in  the  Sanskrit  is  the  epic  gloka, 
a  couplet  consisting  of  lines,  in  which  there  are  two  free 
feet  and  two  fairly  stable  ones.  Each  contains  four  sylla¬ 
bles,  the  stable  feet  occupying  the  even  places.  The  result 
is  a  line  in  four-four  time,  with  four  bars  of  different 
sorts.  The  first  one,  dsid  idam,  happens  in  this  instance 
to  be  a  greater  ionic  followed  by  a  quarter-rest.  The 
initial  statement  is  thus  set  off  from  its  modifying  ele¬ 
ments.  The  next  bar,  tamobhutam,  is  an  antispast — ^the 
regular  form,  though  the  foot  may  be  a  first  epitrtte — ^ 
the  0  standing  for  au  in  English.  The  next,  aprajhdtam, 
is  a  fourth  epitrite ;  and  the  last,  alaksanam,  is  an  imper¬ 
fect  ditrochee,  or  a  second  paeon  as  may  be  preferred. 
Both  feet  are  used. 

A  short  pause  completes  two  of  the  bars,  the  second 
having  seven  counts  because  of  the  pronunciation  of  both 
elements  in  bh.  A  longer  one  comes  at  the  end,  and  the 
next  line  is  of  the  same  general  character,  even  if  it  does 
contain  some  irregularities.  Using,  now,  the  method  of 
Hephaestion,  we  may  thus  compare  the  results  obtained 
by  the  two  processes: 

Rhythmical  analysis — 

2-2-l-l(2)  l-3-2-l(l)  2-2-2-l(l)  l-2-l-2(2) 

Metrical  analysis — 


2-2-1-1  1-2-2-1 


2-2-2-1 


1-2-1-2 
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The  second  suggests  some  of  Hephaeston’s  schemes.  Thus, 
he  gives  for  the  Epionic  tetrameter  two  possibilities : — 

1-2-1-2  2-2-1-1  2-1-2-1  2-1-1 

2-2-1-2  1-2-1-1  2-1-2-2  2-1-2 

He  writes  them  in  the  same  way,  using  Greek  numerals, 
2  standing  for  a  long  syllable  and  1  for  a  short.  On  the 
same  basis,  one  form  of  the  Prosodiac  tetrameter  would 
be — 

2-2-1-1  2-1-1-2  1-2-1-2  1-2-2 

The  first  of  the  above  schemes  is  the  only  one  represent¬ 
ing  the  true  form  of  a  poetic  line.  The  rest  omit  every¬ 
thing  but  conventional  syllabic  values.  That  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Meter,  and  the  absurdity  of  making  meter  basic 
must  be  apparent.  Look,  now,  at  Hephaestion’s  Minor 
Sapphic  schemes: — 

2-1-2-1  2-1-1-2  1-2-2 
2-1-2-2  2-1-1-2  1-2-1 

Next  apply  them  to  the  lam  satis  terns  nivis  atque  dlrae 
of  Horace.  It  will  be  necessary  to  take  two  measures 
from  the  second  line  and  one,  the  last,  from  the  first  to 
get  the  feet,  which  are  simple  enough. 

The  rhythm  is  a  different  proposition;  for  the  words 
must  be  pronounced  naturally,  as  in  prose,  with  their 
normal  accent.  All  metricians  violate  that  consistently. 
Then  such  pauses  as  the  sense  may  demand  must  be  in¬ 
serted,  although  metricians  have  never  discovered  that 
pauses  take  time.  The  result  will  be — 

2-l-2(l)2  3(2)1-1(1)  2-1-3-2 

The  feet  are  scrambled  and  the  pause  is  eliminated  from 
between  the  lines,  but  the  bars  are  equal,  the  rhythm  is 
satisfactory,  the  sense  is  kept,  and  the  effect  is  far  better 
than  any  metrician  ever  gets.  The  grammarians,  more¬ 
over,  intimate  plainly  that  rhythm  upsets  the  feet,  and 
they  say  in  so  many  words  that  it  is  a  matter  of  time. 
They  are  quite  right.  It  is  exactly  that. 

Looking  at  these  ancient  schemes  and  knowing  little 
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or  nothing  of  rhythm  or  of  the  true  nature  of  bars,  the 
metricians  shook  their  heads  and  said  dubiously,  “Impos¬ 
sible,  the  bars  are  not  equal!”  They  proceeded  to  make 
them  equal,  according  to  their  idea  of  things.  The  result 
was  a  self-contradictory  medley,  but  it  took  the  world  over 
fifty  years  to  begin  a  serious  revolt  and  even  then  it  did 
not  understand.  The  pauses — indicated  above  in  paren¬ 
theses — mean  nothing  to  the  average  grammarian,  in  spite 
of  the  constant  use  of  rests  in  music,  and  the  employment 
of  heavy  syllables  has  never  been  really  comprehended 
by  any  of  them.  Such  syllables,  however,  are  extremely 
important. 

Their  value  is  3,  not  2,  and  they  determine,  oftentimes, 
the  character  of  the  rhythm.  A  metrical  analysis  can¬ 
not  possibly  do  that  in  some  cases,  because  the  meter 
cannot  be  determined  from  the  syllables  so  treated.  In 
my  own  collection  of  examples,  for  instance,  a  Heroic  line 
from  Ovid,  a  Katenoplion  one  from  Homer,  and  a  Pro- 
sodiac  tetrameter  from  Pindar  all  have  exactly  the  same 
series  of  long  and  short  syllables — conventionally.  The 
facts  are  these : — 

Conventional  syllables,  2112112221  121122 

Heroic  line,  2-1-1  2-1-1  2(2)  2-2  1-1-2  1-1-2  2(2) 

Katenoplion  line,  2-1-1  (2)2  1-1-2  (2)2  2-1-1  (2)2 
1-1-2  2(2) 

Prosodiac  tetrameter,  3-1-1-3  1(2)  1-2-2  3(1)  1-1-2 
l-l-2-2(2) 

These  lines  are  typical.  The  Heroic  has  seven  bars,  the 
Katenoplion  eight,  and  the  Prosodiac  the  equivalent  of 
eight,  since  its  four  are  in  four-four  time  instead  of  two- 
four.  Moreover,  the  second  and  third  are  closely  related ; 
for  the  second  passes  into  the  third  when  read  with  a 
slight  change — 

2-l-l(l)3  1-1-3(1)2  2-l-l(2)2  l-l-2-2(2) 

Heavy  syllables,  properly  located,  will  produce  the  al¬ 
teration  from  dactylic  forms  of  the  ordinary  sort  to  the 
tetrameter,  and  the  grammarians  recognized  their  exist¬ 
ence.  They  refused  to  consider  them,  however,  because 
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of  the  bother  involved.  That  shows  how  reliable  they 
really  were.  “Irrational  spondees,”  are  usually  produced 
by  such  syllables,  which  also  account  for  the  “seven  timed” 
ditrochees  and  diiambi.  The  bars  are  eight-timed  as 
indicated  above  in  turn  toom  ty  turn. 

It  will  now  be  clear  that  the  Sanskrit  gloka  has  the  gen¬ 
eral  characteristics  of  the  Prosodiac  tetrameter,  using, 
as  it  does,  such  feet  as  1-2-2-1,  2-2-1-1,  and  others  like 
them,  such  as  2-1-1-2,  1-1-2-2,  and  1-2-1-2.  The  time  is 
four-four,  or  Common,  the  Greek  and  Latin  being  neces¬ 
sarily  two-four,  which  is  also  classed  as  Common.  Greek 
and  Latin,  however,  are  lighter  than  Sanskrit,  and  the 
difference  is  therefore  appropriate.  Sanskrit  has  various 
heavy  syllables ;  for  it  retains  the  old  diphthongs  with  a 
long  initial  vowel,  and  it  has  plenty  of  long  vowels  or 
diphthongs  in  strong  positions,  both  e  and  o  being  diph¬ 
thongs, — for  ai  and  aw,  as  distinguisehd  from  di  and  du. 

It  may  be  inferred  that  anything  in  Hebrew  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  Heroic  measures  of  other  tongues  must  have 
been  in  Common  time.  No  more  dignified  time  exists, 
and  there  is  none  more  in  keeping  with  Hebrew  thought 
and  expression.  It  is  used  by  modern  Jews  without  hesi¬ 
tation  and,  apparently,  without  consciousness  of  what 
they  are  doing.  It  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  instinctive,  very 
much  as  poetic  form  always  is  to  those  who  can  write 
anything  worth  the  name  of  poetry.  It  comes  to  them, 
so  they  say,  and  they  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  schemes. 

Analysis,  however,  is  by  no  means  easy,  when  Hebrew 
lines  are  recited  by  a  Jew  according  to  their  practice. 
Syllabification  differs  radically  from  that  used  in  Aryan 
tongues,  as  a  rule,  and  a  change  of  treatment  becomes 
necessary.  For  instance,  we  write  Elohim  and  give  the 
word  three  syllables.  In  Hebrew  it  has  but  two,  and  on 
that  basis  it  must  be  treated,  even  if  the  initial  E  may 
at  some  time  have  had  a  real  vowel  value,  as  has  been 
supposed.  Indeed,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  rhythmical 
considerations  furnished  the  incentive  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  use  of  partial  vowels  in  place  of  short  or  obscure 
ones. 

Perhaps  the  point  can  be  illustrated  by  English  “the 
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horse,”  which  so  often  becomes  “th’horse,”  in  conversation 
and  poetry.  It  counts  for  but  one  syllable  in  poetic 
schemes;  but  it  never  becomes  thorse  for  all  that.  The 
fragmentary  vowel  still  persists,  and  it  persisted  in  Greek, 
where  it  is  written  precisely  as  it  is  written  in  English 
when  it  is  recognized.  The  Latin  practice  was  like  the 
ordinary  English  one  which  writes  the  vowel  and  ob¬ 
scures  it. 

How  such  vowel  fragments  fit  into  rhythmical  schemes 
has  never  been  determined ;  but  they  do  not  always  behave 
in  the  same  way.  Some  of  them  are  like  the  “Grace- 
notes”  found  in  music;  for  they  obtain  their  time  from 
adjacent  vowel  sounds  with  which  they  practically  coal¬ 
esce.  But  they  do  not  all  do  that.  At  times  they  are 
like  sixteenth-notes,  with  a  value  of  their  own;  for  they' 
are  needed  to  provide  the  necessary  length,  which  would 
be  defective  without  them.  Both  phenomena  can  be  found 
in  Latin  and  Greek;  but  one  tongue  tends  toward  one 
method  of  treatment,  while  the  other  tends  in  the  opposite 
direction.  This  lack  of  sufficient  length  was  the  first 
significant  thing  discovered  in  my  own  studies  and  ex¬ 
periments,  and  it  was  nebulously  recognized  by  one  of  the 
Latin  grammarians.  In  the  end,  it  furnished  the  needed 
clue  to  the  solution  of  the  riddle  which  had  defied  scholars 
for  so  long  a  time. 

For  Hebrew,  the  Grace-note  method  is  usually  the  bet¬ 
ter  one,  because  the  half-vowels  do  not  differ  much  in 
reality  from  the  parasitic  sounds  developed  in  pronounc¬ 
ing  the  initial  consonants  of  many  a  Greek  word,  although 
the  ordinary  ear  never  hears  them.  They  are  there,  and 
they  make  length  and  produce  quantity.  The  Hebrew 
sounds  do  something  similar,  and  they  can  be  treated 
accordingly.  It  is  impossible  to  do  this,  however,  with 
the  ordinary  transliteration,  and  a  correct  one  taxes  a 
printing  office  unduly.  Neither  can  be  used  in  conse¬ 
quence,  and  only  the  most  general  method  of  treatment 
is  available. 

Keeping  strictly  to  the  Hebrew  syllabic  units  and  omit¬ 
ting  all  reference  to  the  half-vowels,  but  recognizing 
breaks  between  words  where  they  occur  and  the  fact  that 
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even  Hebrew  employs  half-bars  in  Common  time,  the  first 
line  of  Genesis  yields  eight  measures,  two  of  them  con¬ 
taining  quarter-rests : — 

(2)2  3-1  11/2(1/2)2  3(1)  2-1-1  1-2(1)  3-1  1-1(2) 

The  last  measure  tends  to  become  1-2  ( 1 ) ,  and  that  analy¬ 
sis  may  be  preferred.  As  recited  to  me  by  a  man  brought 
up  to  be  a  Hebrew  rabbi,  the  second  verse  exhibits  some 
remarkable  peculiarities ;  but  its  effect  was  certainly  sur¬ 
prising  and  suggestive.  It  consists  of  two  sections,  which 
also  shows  half-bars: — 

(2)2  l-l-l-l  1-11/2(1/2)1  1-2(1)  11/2-1(1/2)1  2-2 

(2)  2-11/2(1/2)2  3-1  1»/2-1(V2)1  3-1  1-1(2) 

The  monosyllable  beginning  the  second  division  runs  over 
into  the  second  bar  like  a  tied-note  in  music,  because  it 
has  a  vanishing  consonant  at  the  end.  It  is  a  phenomenon 
very  common  in  rhythm ;  but  its  meaning  has  never  been 
correctly  interpreted.  It  occurs  also  with  vowels  and 
is  especially  deceptive  there. 

The  old  scansion  of  Vergil’s  Arma  vimmqiie  line  illus¬ 
trates  the  point.  It  was  actually  scanned  with  these 
values — 

2-1-1  2-1-1  3(1)  2-2-2  2-1-1  2-2 

No  one  dreamed  that  the  syllable  no  received  three  units 
of  time,  and  still  less  did  anyone  imagine  that  the  next 
three  longs  were  forced  into  the  time  of  two,  like  triplets 
in  music,  as  is  indicated  by  the  italics.  That  was  what 
happened,  however,  as  you  can  determine  for  yourself, 
by  beating  time  to  the  old  scansion,  if  it  was  ever  taught 
to  you.  The  fourth  bar  was  really  read  as  1-2-1. 

Now,  note  another  thing.  In  spite  of  all  that  is  said 
to  the  contrary,  a  few  of  the  grammarians  recognized  the 
anapaest  (two  shorts  and  a  long)  the  proceleusmatic 
(four  shorts),  the  cretic  (a  short  between  two  longs), 
the  molossus  (three  longs),  and  the  antibacchius  (a  short 
and  two  longs)  as  feet  occurring  in  the  dactylic  hex¬ 
ameter.  They  cited  examples.  They  cited  also  other  feet ; 
but  they  managed  to  force  them,  especially  the  tribrachs, 
into  the  dactylic  mould,  regardless  of  consequences. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  every  instance  the  peculiarity 
is  not  a  blemish,  and  often  it  is  actually  a  help  in  ex¬ 
pressing  the  thought  appropriately.  What  the  metricians 
really  do  is  to  ruin  the  effect  of  the  lines  by  insisting  on 
conformity  to  their  measuring  rod.  They  care  nothing 
for  rh3i;hm  or  sense,  and  one  is  often  tempted  to  wonder 
whether  they  have  either  as  a  part  of  their  needed  equip¬ 
ment.  Their  work  resembles  that  of  a  tinman  on  a  deli¬ 
cate  watch. 

It  must  now  be  clear  that  Homer  was  no  slave  to  met¬ 
rical  conventionalities  but  an  artist  of  amazing  powers. 
His  word  picturing  is  well  nigh  perfect.  The  very  form 
suggests  what  he  means.  Is  it  possible,  then,  that  there 
is  nothing  parallel  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  so  far 
surpasses  anything  that  Homer  ever  wrote?  Was  the 
word-picturing  found  there  inferior  to  his?  Is  it'  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  its  authors  were  led  to  employ  rhythms  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  purpose? 

Rhythm  certainly  started  as  a  free  and  unhampered 
product  of  the  human  mind,  and  it  must  then  have  been 
instinctive,  as  it  still  is  among  savages.  It  may  also  have 
been  unconscious ;  for  it  seems  even  now  to  be  so,  though 
traditional,  on  the  part  of  modem  Jews  who  make  use 
of  it  in  connection  with  the  Scriptures.  That  fact  may 
account  in  large  measure  for  its  peculiarities,  in  Hebrew. 

However  that  may  be,  rhythm  began  as  a  free  and 
untrammeled  mode  of  expression  in  the  field  of  man’s 
creative  literary  art,  and  it  continued  to  be  so  for  many 
ages,  or  until  its  peculiarities  were  recognized  as  features 
of  verbal  expression.  That  led  to  an  effort  to  keep  it 
regular  as  a  help  to  the  one  reciting.  Finally,  there  arose 
a  desire  to  obtain  complete  regularity,  with  little  or  no 
regard  for  appropriateness  in  detail ;  and  Meter  was  en¬ 
throned. 

Meter  clipped  the  wings  of  the  poet  and  so  destroyed 
his  powers  of  flight,  and,  if  yielded  to,  it  debases  many  a 
line  of  Homer  that  is  intrinsically  beautiful  and  singu¬ 
larly  appropriate  as  a  mode  of  expressing  the  thought. 
The  metrician  knows  only  feet.  Aesthetic  considerations 
do  not  move  him.  Assuming  for  his  art  a  prominence 
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far  from  deserved,  he  will  have  none  of  the  poet’s  con¬ 
ceptions  in  the  matter,  and,  like  the  grammarians  of  old, 
he  will  not  bother  his  head  concerning  fine  details  or  the 
laws  of  rhythmical  expression,  although  the  latter  con¬ 
stitute  the  very  essence  of  poetic  form  and  the  basis  of 
its  beauty. 

Exaltation  of  thought  seems  to  carry  with  it  some  form 
of  rhythmical  expression,  as  if  it  were  the  only  appro¬ 
priate  mould.  Was  Moses,  then,  restricted  to  prose  in 
his  majestic  passages  dealing  with  Jehovah  and  His 
works?  Has  the  Hebrew  no  possibilities  such  as  Greek 
and  Sanskrit  show?  Is  the  language  of  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  less  appropriate  than  that  of  the  Law-book 
of  the  Manavans  mentioned  above?  On  the  contrary,  may 
it  not  be  merely  a  specimen  of  the  capacity  of  Hebrew 
to  express  fittingly  the  most  exalted  conceptions? 

The  situation  calls  for  study  and  a  careful  weighing 
of  facts.  Verse  divisions  in  this  chapter  and  elsewhere 
mean  something,  and  the  natural  inference  is  that  they 
indicate  a  rhythmical  treatment  of  verbal  expression. 
Meter  is  not  to  be  looked  for,  unless  it  is  such  meter  as 
Classical  dramatists  show  with  over  a  thousand  variations 
allowed  in  the  lines,  a  fact  which  clearly  points  to  free 
rhythm  as  the  basic  form.  Meter  would  have  destroyed 
the  effectiveness  of  verbal  expression  and  produced  the 
same  sort  of  verbal  paralysis  that  it  does  in  Homer’s  won¬ 
derful  lines.  It  is  artificial  always,  never  natural. 

A  rhythmical  form,  therefore,  in  Genesis  is  no  detri¬ 
ment,  even  if  a  metrical  one  would  be.  It  is  rather  a  help 
and  an  addition  to  the  weightiness  of  the  words;  for  it 
justifies  the  assumption  that  the  ideas  expressed  are 
beyond  mere  prosaic  utterance  and  therefore  to  be  taken 
as  depicting  wonders  surpassing  man’s  comprehension. 
God  is  pictured  at  his  work,  with  all  the  ages  before  Him 
as  He  moves  onward  in  orderly  progress  toward  his  goal. 
Man’s  sin  marred  the  final  product ;  but  man’s  redemption 
will  yet  make  it  glorious. 


PAUL’S  ROMAN  CITIZENSHIP  AS  REFLECTED  IN 
HIS  MISSIONARY  EXPERIENCES  AND 
HIS  LETTERS 

REV.  JAMES  L.  KELSO,  B.D. 

When  the  apostle  Paul  first  appears  in  the  narrative  of 
the  Acts,  there  is  no  hint  that  he  is  a  Roman  citizen. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  until  he  has  arrived  at  Paphos  in  the 
course  of  his  first  missionary  journey  that  the  record 
gives  us  any  clew  to  his  Roman  citizenship.  Prior  to  that 
time  he  is  known  only  as  a  Jew  and  a  Tarsean,  and  is 
spoken  of  as  Saul.  The  fact  that  he  was  a  Jew  and  a 
Tarsean  would  not  indicate  anything  as  to  whether  he 
was  a  Roman  citizen;  but  the  Hebrew  name  Saul  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  not  a  Roman,  for  a  Latin 
name  was  inseparably  connected  with  Roman  citizenship. 

In  the  record  of  the  happenings  at  Paphos,  however, 
we  find  that  Saul  has  another  name  which  is  Paul.  This 
name  Paul  is  Latin,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  name  of  Ser¬ 
gius  Paulus,  the  Roman  proconsul  of  Cyprus,  whom  Paul 
met  on  this  occasion.  In  the  first  part  of  the  Acts  where 
Paul’s  work  was  essentially  wrapped  up  with  the  Jews, 
Luke  apparently  preferred  to  speak  of  him  by  his  Jewish 
name ;  but  after  Paul  actually  became  a  missionary  to  the 
Gentiles,  Luke  usually  spoke  of  him  by  his  Latin  name. 
It  would  be  of  interest  for  us  to  know  Paul’s  complete 
name — a  Roman  always  had  three — for  the  full  name 
would  probably  give  us  a  clew  to  how  Paul’s  family  had 
received  the  grant  of  citizenship,  and  would  thus  throw 
considerable  light  on  his  family  history.  Luke,  however, 
was  a  Greek  and  apparently  had  no  interest  in  such  details 
as  full  Roman  names.  He  does  not  even  have  a  uniform 
method  of  using  them ;  the  proconsul  of  Achaia  is  spoken 
of  as  Gallio,  but  the  proconsul  of  Cyprus  is  called  Sergius 
Paulus,  and  the  successor  of  Felix  is  spoken  of  as  Porcius 
Festus  and  again  simply  as  Festus. 

In  all  the  work  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  as  co-laborers  before  the  incident  at  Paphos, 
Barnabas  seems  to  have  been  the  leader,  but  when  they 
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were  summoned  into  the  presence  of  the  proconsul  of  the 
island,  Paul  acted  as  the  spokesman.  The  shift  of  leaders 
at  this  particular  point  is  plain,  however,  for  Paul  was  a 
Roman  citizen  and  Barnabas  was  not.  Paul’s  Roman 
citizenship  gave  him  an  exceptionally  fine  approach  in 
conversation  with  the  proconsul.  In  the  course  of  Paul’s 
remarks  and  miracle-working,  the  Roman  governor  was 
converted.  This  seems  to  have  made  a  very  strong  im¬ 
pression  upon  Paul,  for  he  apparently  accepted  it  as  a 
divine  sign  urging  him  to  hasten  to  his  special  field  as 
“Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.’’  From  this  time  on,  he  laid 
increasing  emphasis  on  the  Gentile  mission  field,  where 
his  rare  combination  of  Jewish,  Greek  and  Roman  knowl¬ 
edge  fitted  him  as  a  special  leader. 

The  next  definite  point  in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts 
where  Paul’s  citizenship  was  especially  involved  was  at 
Lystra,  where  he  was  stoned  at  the  hands  of  a  mob  incited 
by  Jews  from  Antioch  and  Iconium.  Here  was  a  critical 
situation  for  a  Roman  citizen.  Citizenship  meant  above 
all  else  that  the  citizen  should  be  protected  by  his  govern¬ 
ment.  But  here  was  a  Romari  citizen  “lynched’’  in  a 
Roman  colony!  It  seems  most  unlikely  that  Paul  would 
let  such  a  crime  go  unnoticed.  Upon  this  point  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  Acts  is  very  interesting: — 

“They  stoned  Paul,  and  dragged  him  out  of  the  city,  supposing 
that  he  was  dead.  But  as  the  disciples  stood  round  about  him, 
he  rose  up,  and  entered  into  the  city:  and  on  the  morrow  he  went 
forth  with  Barnabas  to  Derbe.” 

There  is  one  preeminent  reason  why  he  should  return 
to  the  city,  i.  e.,  to  report  the  case  to  the  governing  officials 
and  to  rebuke  them  for  permitting  so  serious  a  breach  of 
Roman  law.  His  departure  on  the  morrow  is  perfectly 
logical  in  connection  with  this  interpretation.  If  Paul 
remained  to  press  his  case  in  the  court,  he  would  (in 
accordance  with  Roman  law)  have  had  to  conduct  the 
prosecution  of  those  that  had  assaulted  him.  But  such 
action  would  have  been  seriously  detrimental  to  his  past 
and  future  evangelistic  efforts  in  the  colony.  His  wisest 
policy  was  to  forgive  his  enemies  and  to  leave  the  city 
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till  the  whole  affair  had  quieted  down.  This  he  did,  de¬ 
parting  from  Lystra  the  next  morning  after  the  stoning 
and  going  to  Derbe  where  he  preached  for  some  time. 

After  the  affair  had  quieted  down,  Paul  returned  to 
Lystra,  “confirming  the  souls  of  the  disciples,  exhorting 
them  to  continue  in  the  faith,”  and  also  arranging  for 
elders  in  the  church.  This  work  took  some  little  time 
but  it  was  all  done  in  peace.  Then  Paul  returned  to 
Iconium  and  Pisidian  Antioch,  where  he  was  also  per¬ 
mitted  to  work  in  peace,  although  he  had  been  persecuted 
at  both  cities  on  his  former  visit.  It  seems  that  the  Lys- 
trian  officials  were  trying  to  atone  for  their  negligence 
by  giving  Paul  proper  protection  upon  his  return  to 
Lystra.  And  since  the  riot  had  been  instigated  by  Jews 
from  Antioch  and  Iconium,  it  is  likely  that  the  Lystrian 
officials  had  reported  the  affair  to  the  officials  of  those 
cities  with  their  consequent  protection  of  Paul  as  a  Roman 
citizen.  On  Paul’s  second  missionary  journey  he  again 
stopped  a  considerable  time  in  Lystra,  in  order  that  Tim¬ 
othy  might  receive  the  rite  of  circumcision.  But  this  stay 
also  seems  to  have  been  quiet. 

At  Philippi,  Paul’s  Roman  citizenship  again  came  to 
the  fore.  Paul  had  healed  the  “maid  with  the  spirit  of 
divination”  and  had  thereby  ruined  the  financial  income 
of  her  owners,  for  she  was  a  slave.  These  men  brought 
Paul  and  Silas  before  the  local  magistrates — in  Roman 
law,  the  accuser  acted  both  as  sheriff  and  prosecuting 
attorney — and  insisted  that  Paul  and  Silas,  “being  Jews, 
do  exceedingly  trouble  our  city,  and  set  forth  customs 
which  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  receive,  or  to  observe, 
being  Romans.”  As  the  local  magistrates  were  not  only 
the  judicial  authorities  of  the  colony,  but  also  its  supreme 
religious  authorities,  they  were  directly  involved  in  the  ' 
case.  They  were  made  to  appear  in  an  unfavorable  light, 
as  if  they  were  not  doing  their  full  duty  in  keeping  the 
Roman  faith  pure.  Furthermore  a  mob  was  rising  and 
mobs  were  serious  things  for  an  official  to  explain.  So, 
in  the  excitement,  to  justify  themselves  as  zealous  for  the 
Roman  faith,  and  also  to  prevent  mob  rule,  the  magistrates 
order  Paul  and  Silas  to  be  beaten  by  the  lictors  and  to 
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be  cast  into  prison.  This  course  was  apparently  taken 
without  giving  Paul  and  Silas  a  chance  to  defend  them¬ 
selves;  the  nature  of  the  accusation  and  the  rising  mob 
easily  account  for  the  action  of  the  officials — it  was  an¬ 
other  example  of  the  political  theory  of  the  age,  “peace 
at  any  price.” 

After  the  earthquake  that  night,  however,  the  tables 
were  turned.  The  magistrate  sent  word  that  Paul  and 
Silas  were  to  be  released,  but  Paul  replied : 

*‘They  have  beaten  us  publicly,  uncondemned,  men  that  are 
Romans,  and  have  cast  us  into  prison;  and  do  they  now  cast  us 
out  privily?  nay  verily;  but  let  them  come  themselves  and  bring 
us  out.” 

When  the  officials  received  this  news  they  were  terrified 
and  went  in  person  to  the  prison  and  brought  out  Paul 
and  Silas,  begging  them  to  leave  the  city.  Paul  with  the 
true  spirit  of  forgiveness  complied  with  their  request, 
but  not  until  he  had  first  seen  the  little  Christian  group 
and  comforted  its  members. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Paul’s  companion  Silas,  who  had 
taken  the  place  of  Barnabas  on  the  second  missionary 
journey,  was  also  a  Roman  citizen;  the  choice  of  such  a 
man  shows  another  step  in  Paul’s  policy  of  evangelizing 
the  Gentile  world.  This  same  idea  was  also  carried  out 
at  Corinth  where  Aquila  was  associated  with  him,  and 
where  the  Christian  church  met  at  the  home  of  Titus 
Justus,  after  Paul  had  been  driven  from  the  synagogue. 
Both  of  these  men  were  Latin  or  Roman  citizens — there 
was  a  slight  difference  in  the  rights  of  the  two  classes. 
The  use  of  a  Gentile’s  house  for  the  Christian  Church  was 
surely  a  far  reaching  step  toward  the  evangelization  of 
the  Gentiles  of  Corinth. 

In  that  city  Paul  was  again  arrested,  but  his  case  was 
not  tried  by  the  bcal  court  as  at  Philippi,  but  by  Gallio 
the  proconsul  of  Achaia.  From  the  records  of  the  trial 
we  know  that  Paul  was  acquitted,  or  rather  that  the  case 
was  thrown  out  of  court ;  and  that  Paul  tarried  after  this 
yet  many  days.  But  greater  than  Paul’s  acquittal  and  his 
opportunity  to  work  longer  in  the  city  was  the  apparent 
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sanction  by  the  proconsul  of  the  preaching  of  Christianity. 
Gallio  doubtless  never  meant  that  his  judgment  should 
carry  any  such  interpretation,  for  he  seems  to  have 
thought  Christianity  and  Judaism  the  same;  but  his  ac¬ 
tion,  nevertheless,  was  a  legal  blessing  to  the  church. 

In  connection  with  the  riot  of  Ephesus,  there  is  a  state¬ 
ment  that  sheds  a  peculiar  light  upon  Paul’s  friendship 
with  high  government  officials,  whose  duties  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  religious. 

“And  certain  also  of  the  Asiarchs,  being  his  friends,  sent  unto 
him  and  besought  him  not  to  adventure  himself  into  the  theatre.” 

This  statement  shows  an  unexpected  realm  of  Paul’s 
acquaintanceship,  and  we  wish  that  the  record  might 
have  been  more  in  detail.  It  is  sufficiently  long,  however, 
to  show  us  at  least  these  two  points:  that  as  yet,  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  not  receiving  any  hindrance  from  those  men 
who  had  charge  of  the  worship  of  “Rome  and  the  Em¬ 
perors”;  and  that  Paul  had  been  able  to  make  several 
personal  friends  among  this  important  official  class. 

With  Paul’s  rescue  from  the  temple  mob  by  the  Roman 
soldiery  under  Claudius  Lysias,  begins  a  great  legal  strug¬ 
gle  whose  record  is  not  completed  even  at  the  close  of 
the  Acts.  When  Claudius  Lysias  was  unable  to  get  any 
definite  idea  from  the  crowd  as  to  why  they  had  attacked 
Paul  and  when  Paul’s  address  to  the  mob  only  created 
more  uproar,  he  ordered  Paul  to  be  removed  to  the  castle 
and  to  be  examined  by  scourging.  The  centurion  who  had 
received  these  orders  proceeded  to  put  them  into  execution 
and  was  binding  Paul  preparatory  to  the  scourging,  when 
Paul  addressed  him  saying,  “Is  it  lawful  for  you  to 
scourge  a  man  that  is  a  Roman,  and  uncondemned?”  At 
once  the  centurion  hastened  to  the  commanding  officer 
with  this  knowledge  saying,  “What  art  thou  about  to  do? 
for  this  man  is  a  Roman !”  Immediately  Claudius  Lysias 
came  to  Paul  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  his  prisoner  found  out  that  Paul  was  a  freeborn 
Roman!  whereas  he  himself  was  only  a  citizen  by  pur¬ 
chase  right. 

From  that  time  on,  although  Paul  was  held  as  a  pris- 
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oner,  he  was  treated  with  the  highest  courtesy.  His 
nephew  was  allowed  to  visit  him,  and  when  he  informed 
Paul  of  a  plot  against  his  life,  he  was  sent  at  Paul’s  request 
to  the  commanding  officer  who  at  once  took  special  means 
to  protect  Paul’s  life  by  transferring  him  to  Caesarea 
under  a  strong  military  guard.  And  with  Paul  went  a 
letter  written  by  Claudius  Lysias  explaining  the  case  to 
the  governor.  In  this  letter  the  facts  were  slightly  warped 
so  as  to  make  it  appear  as  if  Paul  had  been  rescued  because 
he  was  a  Roman  citizen — ^more  glory  to  Claudius  Lysias ! 
— ^but  Paul’s  legal  position  was  stated  honestly.  As  a 
Roman  citizen  Paul  could  ask  for  no  better  treatment  than 
he  received  from  the  soldiery  after  they  became  aware  of 
his  citizenship. 

After  a  preliminary  examination  by  the  governor  at 
Caesarea,  Paul  was  returned  to  prison  there,  but  the 
guards  were  given  specific  orders  “that  he  should  have 
indulgence ;  and  not  to  forbid  any  of  his  friends  to  min¬ 
ister  unto  him.”  For  two  years  he  remained  a  prisoner 
here  until  Felix,  the  governor,  was  succeeded  by  Festus. 
During  these  two  years  Paul  was  often  invited  into  the 
presence  of  Felix  and  various  hearings  granted. 

Felix  was  governor  of  Judea,  and  it  was  his  supreme 
duty  to  keep  peace  in  the  country  and  to  prevent  any 
serious  uprisings.  This  was  an  almost  impossible  task  in 
Judea  at  any  date  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
To  have  released  Paul  at  any  time  during  the  two  years 
imprisonment  would  have  been  to  jeopardize  at  least  to 
some  degree  the  peace  of  the  country.  The  Jews  were 
determined  now  to  kill  Paul ;  they  were  like  wolves  wait¬ 
ing  for  their  victim  who,  they  were  sure,  could  not  escape 
them.  So  to  protect  the  peace  of  the  country,  Paul  was 
refused  his  freedom,  though  Felix  recognized  that  he 
was  innocent. 

When  Festus  became  governor,  the  Jews  immediately 
clamored  for  Paul’s  trial.  They  thought  their  chance 
to  kill  him  had  at  last  arrived.  In  the  course  of  the  trial, 
however,  the  whole  question  as  to  Paul’s  release  was  set¬ 
tled  by  his  appealing  to  the  Emperor,  and  Festus’  sending 
him  to  Rome.  The  question  is  naturally  asked  why  Paul 
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did  not  make  this  same  appeal  to  Felix.  Probably  this 
is  the  point  at  which  the  bribe  Luke  speaks  of  is  involved. 
It  was  in  the  hand  of  the  governor  to  send  these  appealed 
cases  to  the  Emperor,  and  Felix  may  have  delayed  PauPs 
appeal  to  the  Emperor  hoping  that  he  might  receive  a 
bribe  to  expedite  the  appeal. 

But  during  all  Paul’s  imprisonment  at  Caesarea,  there 
is  no  record  of  ill  treatment,  and  upon  his  actual  sailing 
to  Rome  the  same  courteous  treatment  was  furnished 
him.  Aristarchus  and  Luke  accompanied  him  on  the 
journey.  At  Sidon  Paul  was  permitted  to  go  ashore  and 
refresh  himself  among  his  friends.  He  was  on  good  terms 
with  both  the  captain  of  the  ship  and  the  centurion  in 
charge  of  the  prisoners,  and  took  the  liberty  to  advise 
them  to  winter  in  Fairhaven.  And  later  during  the  wreck, 
Paul  virtually  took  command  of  the  ship  by  dictating 
orders  to  the  centurion.  This  action  was  somewhat  auda¬ 
cious,  for  if  Paul’s  orders  had  proved  incorrect  and  any 
of  the  prisoners  had  escaped,  the  centurion  and  his  sol¬ 
diers  would  have  paid  dearly  for  their  loss  under  such 
conditions.  At  Melita  Paul  was  entertained  at  the  home 
of  the  chief  man  of  the  island.  Thus  all  through  his 
journey,  although  a  prisoner,  he  traveled  as  a  Roman 
citizen  of  consequence. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Rome  this  courtesy  was  continued 
and  he  was  placed  under  the  lightest  type  of  custody. 
He  was  allowed  to  live  in  his  own  hired  house,  guarded 
only  by  a  single  soldier;  and  was  free  to  preach  during 
the  two  years’  stay  in  Rome.  To  realize  just  what  treat¬ 
ment  Paul  received  at  Rome,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Gallio,  former  proconsul  of  Achaia,  under  whom  Paul  had 
been  tried  and  acquitted  at  Corinth,  was  a  prisoner  in 
Rome  at  approximately  the  same  time  as  Paul  and  under 
the  same  type  of  custody. 

At  this  point  it  might  be  well  to  crystallize  these  re¬ 
marks  on  Paul’s  Roman  citizenship  by  comparing  the 
courtroom  experiences  of  Christ  and  Paul  as  they  stood 
before  the  governors  of  Judea.  Both  of  them  were  charged 
with  inciting  a  Jewish  insurrection  against  the  Roman 
government.  Both  were  shown  innocent  by  the  evidence 
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produced.  Each  Roman  governor,  however,  was  more 
anxious  to  keep  peace  and  to  court  Jewish  favor  than 
to  administer  Justice.  Pilate,  fearing  that  the  Jews  would 
betray  his  maladministration  to  Caesar,  ordered  Christ  to 
be  crucified.  Festus,  like  Pilate,  courted  Jewish  favor, 
and  to  that  end  he  requested  Paul  to  submit  himself  to  a 
second  trial  at  Jerusalem  (which  was  an  illegal  proce¬ 
dure).  But  Paul  turned  to  Festus  and  said: 

“I  am  standing  before  Caesar’s  judgment  seat,  where  I  ought 
to  be  judged:  to  the  Jews  have  I  done  no  wrong,  as  thou  also 
very  well  knowest.  If  then  I  am  a  wrong-doer  and  have  committed 
anything  worthy  of  death,  I  refuse  not  to  die;  but  if  none  of  those 
things  is  true  whereof  these  accuse  me,  no  man  can  give  me  up 
unto  them.  I  appeal  unto  Caesar.” 

Christ  was  not  a  Roman  citizen,  therefore  for  him  the 
procurator’s  court  was  the  last  appeal.  Pilate’s  judg¬ 
ment  was  final.  Pilate’s  judgment  was  crucifixion  and  the 
sentence  was  executed  at  once. 

But  Paul  was  a  Roman  citizen !  If  a  Roman  citizen  did 
not  think  he  got  justice  in  the  procurator’s  court  he  still 
had  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  emperor.  And  Paul,  seeing 
that  he  could  not  get  justice  in  Festus’  court  appealed 
unto  Caesar,  and  unto  Caesar  he  went.  By  this  right  of 
appeal  and  the  freedom  that  subsequently  resulted  from  it, 
approximately  eight  years  were  added  to  Paul’s  mis¬ 
sionary  career  and  during  that  time  he  wrote  more  than 
half  of  the  epistles  that  Scripture  has  preserved  for  us. 

The  influence  of  Paul’s  Roman  citizenship  is  by  no 
means  restricted  to  his  missionary  experiences  as  recorded 
in  the  Acts.  This  same  influence  is  to  be  found  also  in 
the  epistles  which  he  wrote  to  the  various  churches.  The 
presence  of  this  Roman  influence  in  the  letters,  however, 
is  not  so  quickly  grasped  nor  so  easily  understood  as  in 
the  Acts.  Therefore  a  few  words  of  explanation  may  be 
helpful  at  this  point. 

There  must  always  be  a  common  ground  between  the 
teacher  and  the  pupil.  With  a  Jewish  audience  Paul  al¬ 
ways  had  this  common  ground  in  the  Old  Testament, 
since  both  teacher  and  audience  accepted  it.  Paul’s  task 
was  thus  simplified  into  convincing  his  hearers  that  Jesus 
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was  the  Messiah.  With  a  Greek  audience,  as  at  Athens, 
there  was  the  common  ground  of  philosophy.  Paul  and 
his  audience  both  accepted  natural  theology  and  from 
this  common  point  Paul  took  the  next  step  by  preaching 
revealed  theology  in  the  person  of  Christ  Jesus.  When 
Paul  was  in  a  distinctly  Roman  audience,  it  is  also  nat¬ 
ural  to  suppose  that  he  reached  his  hearers  with  the  Gos¬ 
pel  message  through  some  peculiarly  Roman  approach. 
This  is  shown  at  Paphos  where  Paul  rather  than  Barnabas 
was  the  spokesman  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman  pro- 
consul  ;  and  Paul’s  warm  friendship  with  the  Asiarchs  at 
Ephesus  is  another  example  of  how  he  was  able  to  make 
a  Roman  approach  to  the  Roman  world. 

But  Paul’s  interpretatioij  of  Christianity  to  the  Roman 
mind  is  best  seen  in  his  epistles.  Here  he  often  took  the 
common  ground  of  Roman  law  with  which  he  and  his 
readers  were  familiar,  and  then  builded  some  metaphor 
of  Christian  faith  upon  this  legal  foundation.  These  legal 
metaphors  were  not  only  intelligible  to  all  Roman  citizens 
(for  each  citizen  was  ordinarily  his  own  lawyer)  but  they 
were  also  quite  intelligible  to  the  non-citizens  who  were 
always  waiting  and  watching  for  someone  to  advance  them 
to  citizenship.  Let  us  take  one  of  these  legal  metaphors 
and  study  it,  namely  Adoption. 

In  Paul’s  use  of  the  word  Adoption  there  is  a  distinctly 
Roman  thought.  The  Jew  had  no  relish  for  the  word — 
his  idea  was  a  pure  blood  strain,  to  be  a  blood  descendant 
of  Abraham.  True,  there  was  a  method  by  which  a  Gen¬ 
tile  might  be  adopted  into  Israel,  but  a  study  of  Paul’s 
Adoption  passages  shows  that  he  could  not  have  had  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Jewish  custom.  But  a  glance  at  the  Roman 
law  of  adoption  shows  instantly  that  this  is  the  basis  of 
Paul’s  metaphor. 

By  the  legal  act  of  adoption,  a  Roman  citizen  might 
admit  into  his  family  any  relative  or  even  a  total  stranger, 
and  this  adopted  son  would  then  have  the  same  rights  and 
the  same  privileges  as  any  natural  born  sons  that  were 
in  the  family.  Technically  speaking,  he  became  a  new 
person.  His  old  personality  was  lost  at  his  adoption  and 
if  he  had  had  the  legal  power  to  contract  debts  and  was 
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in  debt  at  the  time  of  his  adoption  these  debts  were  no 
longer  collectible.  This  practice  of  adoption  was  very 
common  and  well  known  by  all  classes  of  the  Empire ;  most 
of  the  Roman  emperors  of  the  first  century  were  adopted 
sons  of  the  preceding  Emperors. 

This  legal  policy  of  adoption  lent  itself  in  fine  form  to 
Paul’s  ideal  of  the  Christian’s  relation  to  God.  Just  as 
the  adopted  son  was  dead  to  his  former  family  and  alive 
to  the  family  adopting  him,  so  was  the  Christian  dead 
unto  sin  and  alive  unto  God;  nor  could  the  debt  of  sin 
ever  be  collected  from  him.  The  figure  of  adoption  also 
helps  us  to  understand  how  we  can  be  considered  as 
brothers  of  Jesus  Christ — He  being  the  bom  Son,  we  being 
the  adopted  sons. 

Several  minor  details  in  connection  with  the  legal  rite 
of  adoption  and  its  consequent  privileges  are  shown  in 
Rom.  8:15-17a.  Note  that  this  passage  was  written  to 
the  church  in  Rome  where  the  Roman  metaphor  would 
be  instantly  understood. 

15.  ‘*For  ye  received  not  the  spirit  of  bondage  again  unto  fear; 
but  ye  received  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba, 
Father. 

16.  The  Spirit  himself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we 
are  children  of  God : 

17.  and  if  children,  then  heirs;  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with 
Christ;” 

In  verse  15  the  “Spirit  of  bondage”  is  brought  into  close 
contrast  with  the  “Spirit  of  adoption.”  The  significance 
of  this  juxtaposition  lies  in  the  formula  of  the  legal  act 
of  adoption.  This  formula  is  almost  identical  with  that 
used  for  a  sale  into  slavery ;  and  well  might  the  candidate 
for  adoption  rejoice  upon  hearing  the  particular  word 
that  gave  him  the  right  to  say  “Father”  rather  than 
“Master.”  And  to  the  Roman’s  mind  the  spirit  of  grati¬ 
tude  toward  the  father  who  had  adopted  such  a  son  would 
remain  all  through  life. 

In  the  16th  verse,  the  Spirit  is  spoken  of  as  a  witness 
to  our  adoption.  In  Roman  law  the  act  of  adoption  de¬ 
manded  the  presence  of  witnesses  whose  testimony  would 
at  all  times  prove  the  validity  of  the  adoption.  The  Holy 
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Spirit  is  our  witness  to  the  world  that  “we  are  children 
of  God.” 

In  the  17th  verse,  we  have  the  strange  expression  “heirs 
of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ.”  According  to  Amer¬ 
ican  legal  theory  God  can  have  no  heirs  since  he  will  never 
die.  But  in  Roman  legal  theory  a  son  was  considered  an 
heir  as  soon  as  he  was  born  or  adopted  into  the  family. 
Thus  the  expression  “Heirs  of  God”  was  full  of  pregnant 
meaning  to  the  church  at  Rome,  for  as  soon  as  a  Christian 
was  bom  into  the  kingdom  he  became  thereby  an  heir  of 
God.  Furthermore  in  Roman  law,  an  adopted  son  shared 
equally  in  the  inheritance  with  a  natural  born  son  and  thus 
comes  the  expression  “joint-heirs  with  Christ.” 

Truly  the  Roman  metaphor  of  Adoption  conveyed  a 
wealth  of  spiritual  thought  to  the  early  church.  And 
many  other  technical  Roman  legal  terms  served  likewise 
as  a  vehicle  of  spiritual  truth. 

These  remarks  upon  the  Roman  influence  in  Paul’s  life 
and  letters,  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  show  that  Paul  was 
not  only  “called”  to  be  an  apostle  but  was  also  richly 
“endowed”  for  that  task.  He  was  the  ideal  evangelist  of 
his  generation  for  the  Roman  world. 


EVOLUTION  AND  THE  SUPERNATURAL 
W.  H.  GRIFFITH  THOMAS,  D.D. 

GERMANTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 

During  the  past  fifty  years  no  idea  or  word  has  been 
more  in  evidence  than  Evolution,  for  in  almost  every 
sphere  of  life  it  has  been  used  with  reference  to  the  world 
and  things  animate  and  inanimate.  And  yet  there  is 
scarcely  any  term  which  needs  more  careful  definition, 
because  it  is  often  misused. 

I.  The  Meaning, 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  “evolvere,”  to  unroll, 
and  in  a  perfectly  right  sense  it  is  often  used  to  indicate 
any  process  of  “unrolling”  or  “development.”  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  speak  of  the  “evolution”  (meaning  the  develop¬ 
ment)  of  a  plant  or  an  animal  or  a  bird,  and  when  used 
in  this  way  the  term  is  natural  and,  perhaps,  inevitable. 
There  are  those  who  hold  that  the  record  in  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  of  Genesis  reveals  a  system  of  development  from  the 
lowest  form  to  the  highest.  Then,  too,  when  our  Lord 
spoke  of  “first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn 
in  the  ear,”  it  is,  of  course,  possible  and  legitimate  to 
speak  of  this  as  “evolution.” 

But  the  strict  scientific  meaning  is  quite  different  and 
calls  for  special  attention.  In  this  connection  Evolution 
means  a  change  wrought  by  internal  force  without  exter¬ 
nal  aid  or  volition.  Among  the  many  definitions  of  Evo¬ 
lution  in  its  purely  scientific  aspect,  perhaps  the  best  is 
by  Professor  LeConte:  “Continuous  progressive  change 
according  to  certain  laws  and  by  means  of  resident 
forces.”  It  would  be  decidedly  satisfactory  if  this  view 
could  always  be  understood  when  the  term  is  employed. 
In  this  scientific  sense  it  is  usual  to  divide  the  subject  into 
sub-organic,  organic,  and  super-organic.  The  first  refers 
to  the  development  of  matter  without  life,  and  is  applied 
to  the  evolution  of  the  solar  system  from  some  cruder  con¬ 
ditions  of  life.  Organic  Evolution  is  intended  to  describe 
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a  process  of  derivation  or  development  “by  means  of  re¬ 
dent  forces  of  vegetable  and  animal  life.”  Super-organic 
Evolution  refers  to  the  same  principle  in  metaphysical 
and  non-material  spheres. 

II.  The  History. 

The  theory  of  evolutionary  development  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  ages  of  Greek  thinkers  several  centuries  before 
Christ.  As  the  mind  seeks  for  fundamental  and  unifying 
principles,  it  was  natural  for  the  keen  Greek  mind  to  aim 
at  discovering  some  principle  which  would  account  for 
the  many  and  varied  forms  of  inanimate  and  (especially) 
animate  nature.  But  in  modern  times,  while  philosophers 
in  the  eighteenth  century  discussed  the  hypothesis  of  Evo¬ 
lution,  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  a  Frenchman,  Lamarck 
(1744-1829),  that  the  question  received  thorough  con¬ 
sideration  in  relation  to  life.  Lamarck’s  views  were  not 
widely  accepted,  but  the  idea  of  Evolution  became  known 
and  almost  universally  accepted  among  scientists  through 
Charles  Darwin,  who  in  1859  published  his  great  work, 
“The  Origin  of  Species.”  His  fundamental  principle  is 
known  as  Natural  Selection,  an  idea  which  was  indepen¬ 
dently  and  simultaneously  discovered  bv  Alfred  Russell 
Wallace  who,  however,  allowed  Darwin  to  have  all  the 
honour  connected  with  the  promulgation  of  the  new  view. 
By  Natural  Selection  is  to  be  understood  the  development 
of  all  living  forms  according  to  certain  laws,  and  these, 
in  the  reproduction  of  plants  and  animals,  kept  alive 
those  which  individually  were  best  fitted  to  survive  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Since  the  time  of  Darwin  the 
theory  of  Evolution  has  become  profoundly  modified  by 
further  scientific  research,  and  in  1914  Professor  Bateson, 
president  for  that  year  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  gave  striking  proof  of  these 
modifications  of  the  Darwinian  theory.  Among  other 
things  he  said : 

“The  principle  of  Natural  Selection  cannot  have  been  the  chief 
factor  in  delimiting  the  species  of  animals  and  plants.  We  go  to 
Darwin  for  his  incomparable  collection  of  facts;  we  would  fain 
emulate  his  scholarship,  his  width  and  his  power  of  exposition, 
but  to  us  he  speaks  no  more  with  philosophical  authority.” 
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Professor  Bateson  referred  again  to  this  matter  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  in  Toronto  last 
January,  rejecting  Darwin’s  theory  and  saying,  “we  have 
no  acceptable  account  of  the  origin  of  species.” 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  modification.  Evolution 
is  still  maintained  as  a  general  principle  by  many  schol¬ 
arly  and  scientific  men.  The  abandonment  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  view  of  Darwin  is  not  to  be  understood  as  the 
abandonment  of  Evolution  in  general.  The  fact  is  still 
regarded  by  many  as  settled,  and  on  this  account  it  is 
necessary  and  important  to  give  it  full  consideration.  It 
is  also  true  that  opposition  to  Evolution  has  been  shown 
from  the  very  first  by  men  of  high  position  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  world,  who  opposed  it  on  scientific  grounds.  Vir¬ 
chow,  the  great  pathologist,  and  Sir  William  Dawson,  the 
eminent  geologist,  wrote  in  the  strongest  terms  against 
the  doctrine  as  a  system  destitute  of  all  proof ;  and  even 
Professor  Tyndall  said  in  an  article: 

^‘There  ought  to  be  a  clear  distinction  made  between  science  in 
the  state  of  hypothesis  and  science  in  the  state  of  fact,  and  inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  still  in  its  hypothetical  stage,  the  ban  of  exclusion 
ought  to  fall  upon  the  theory  of  Evolution.  I  agree  with  Virchow 
that  the  proofs  of  it  are  still  wanting,  that  the  failures  have  been 
lamentable.” 

These  differences  of  opinion  among  scientists,  together 
with  the  general  prevalence  today  of  some  theory  of 
Evolution,  make  it  imperative  to  give  the  matter  thor¬ 
ough  attention,  and  to  note  that  at  every  stage  the  one 
requirement  is  evidence.  Like  Tyndall,  we  must  distin¬ 
guish  between  fact  and  hypothesis,  and  only  after  ade¬ 
quate  testimony  from  facts  covering  the  widest  possible 
area  could  we  rightly  regard  Evolution  as  true  in  the 
strict  scientific  sense  as  defined  by  LeConte. 

III.  The  Question  Stated. 

The  doctrine  of  Evolution  has  been  briefiy  stated  by 
Graebner  in  “Evolution:  An  Investigation  and  a  Criti¬ 
cism,”  substantially  in  the  following  words :  In  some  in¬ 
finitely  remote  period  in  the  past,  matter  and  force  ap¬ 
peared,  and  with  matter  and  in  association  with  force 
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there  also  appeared  a  primordial  cell  in  which  there  was 
a  spark  of  life,  and  from  this  cell  all  things  animate  have 
emerged,  being  controlled  by  certain  laws.  These  laws  in 
connection  with  the  modifying  influences  of  surroundings 
like  soil  and  climate,  etc.,  explain  the  various  species  that 
have  existed  in  the  past  and  now  exist  upon  the  earth, 
man  included.  There  are  no  gaps  in  the  process  but  a 
steady  ascent  from  lower  to  higher  (that  is,  simple  to 
more  complex)  forms  of  life  until  man  “is  reached,  who 
is  the  acknowledged  highest  product  of  Evolution. 

Extreme  evolutionists  maintain  that  all  the  power  of  the 
universe  was  included  in  that  primordial  cell,  and  that  all 
things  have  been  worked  out  apart  from  any  external 
agency  and  only  by  “resident  forces.”  This  is  often  called 
Causal  Evolution  since  it  rules  out  the  necessity  of  a  First 
Cause.  If  we  admit  that  the  solar  system  has  always 
existed,  it  would  be  necessary  to  believe  in  the  eternity  of 
matter,  but  nothing  in  the  universe  more  clearly  points 
to  a  beginning  than  the  solar  system,  and  great  scientists 
like  Lord  Kelvin  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  are  quite  definite 
in  their  conviction  that  only  by  means  of  a  First  Cause  can 
we  account  for  things  as  they  now  are.  Even  Herbert 
Spencer  was  compelled  to  speak  of  an  “Infinite  and  un¬ 
knowable  Energy  from  which  all  things  proceed,”  thereby 
admitting  a  First  Cause  and  at  the  same  time  showing  his 
own  inconsistency  in  asserting  it  to  be  “unknowable.” 
He  could  have  called  it  unknown,  that  is,  unknown  to 
him,  but  to  use  the  term  “unknowable”  is  to  beg  the  entire 
question.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  the  pre¬ 
cise  method  by  which  the  universe  has  come  to  be,  an 
orderly  succession  suggests  cause  and  effect  and  the  law 
of  Causality  implies  and  demands  an  intelligent  First 
Cause.  So  we  dismiss  this  idea  of  Causal  Evolution  be¬ 
cause  it  is  plainly  anti-theistic. 

The  other  view  regards  Evolution  as  Modal;  that  is, 
as  the  method  employed  by  God  to  produce  the  world  and 
all  that  is  in  it.  On  this  assumption  Evolution  cannot 
get  further  back  than  the  condition  of  things  mentioned 
or  implied  in  the  second  verse  of  Genesis,  for  science  is 
unable  to  afford  proof  of  the  origin  of  matter,  since  it 
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cannot  explain  how  it  has  come  into  existence.  But  now 
arises  the  question  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  Evolution 
as  the  method  of  the  Creator’s  work.  According  to  Hux¬ 
ley,  life  originated  in  a  low  form  of  matter,  which  passed 
into  higher  forms  by  a  constant  succession  of  transmuta¬ 
tion  of  species  until  at  length  mankind  was  reached.  On 
this  hypothesis  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  whether  all  life 
sprang  from  one  cell  or  from  two,  one  for  vegetable  and 
one  for  animal,  and  if  from  two,  why  may  there  not  have 
been  more?  The  question  must,  therefore,  be  settled  by 
evidence. 

This  latter  view  is  sometimes  called  Theistic  Evolution 
and  many  men  see  no  reason  why  if  the  doctrine  of  Evolu¬ 
tion  is  proved,  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  thoroughly 
in  harmony  with  Theism.  But  such  a  position  is  merely 
the  retention  of  the  name  of  Evolution  with  an  entirely 
new  interpretation  of  it  which  men  of  science  scarcely 
ever  accept.  If  by  Theistic  Evolution  is  meant  God’s  way 
of  working,  it  is,  of  course,  a  conceivable  and  legitimate 
position,  and  the  only  question  would  be  whether  such  a 
doctrine  of  Evolution  is  capable  of  proof.  But  whether 
this  form  of  the  theory  would  be  accepted  by  most  of  the 
scientists  who  teach  the  general  idea  of  Evolution  as  a 
great  principle  of  nature  is  very  uncertain.  Theism  and 
Evolution  can  be  made  correlative  terms,  but  as  a  rule 
they  are  regarded  as  contradictory,  because  Evolution 
is  generally  so  well  defined  that  its  fundamental  idea  is 
at  least  deistic,  often  a-theistic,  and  to  empty  a  word  of 
its  usual  meaning  and  to  make  it  something  different  is 
at  least  confusing,  and  is  hardly  likely  to  be  generally 
adopted.  For  our  present  purpose,  however,  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  distinguish  between  Evolution  that  is  the¬ 
istic  and  Evolution  that  is  non-theistic,  since  in  both  cases 
the  supreme  and,  indeed,  the  only  requirement  is  adequate 
evidence,  and  this  is  wanting.  Evolution  should  be  re¬ 
garded  for  the  present  as  a  working  hypothesis,  not  an 
assured  result. 

IV.  Evolution  and  Christianity. 

It  is  already  evident  that  the  evolutionary  theory  has  a 
very  definite,  close,  and  vital  relation  to  the  various  prob- 
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lems  connected  with  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  some¬ 
times  said  that  Christianity  has  suffered  much  from  not 
accepting  the  modern  scientific  doctrine  of  Evolution,  but 
it  is  well  for  those  who  think  so  to  remember  that 
Evolution  as  originally  proclaimed  to  the  world  sixty 
years  ago  was  announced  not  merely  as  a  scientific  theory, 
but  also  as  an  ally  of  a  philosophy  which  by  its  material¬ 
ism  boasted  that  it  would  be  capable  of  driving  Chris¬ 
tianity  out  of  existence.  The  Christian  Church  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  welcome  a  theory  put  forth  under 
these  auspices,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  memory 
of  this  early  time  abides,  especially  as  scientists  of  the 
highest  eminence  have  materially  and  fundamentally  modi¬ 
fied  the  view  of  Evolution  put  forth  by  Darwin  and  also 
their  attitude  toward  Christianity.  People  in  the  present 
day  hardly  realize  the  exultation  with  which  the  doctrine 
of  Evolution  was  hailed  as  the  complete  explanation  of 
the  universe  and  as  the  supreme  proof  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge  and  enquiry.  It  seemed  to  be  the  solution  of  all  the 
problems  of  life,  though  Darwin  himself  was  far  more 
modest  in  his  claims  and  more  thoroughly  true  to  the 
facts  than  many  of  his  followers.  That  this  is  not  an 
incorrect  statement  may  be  seen  from  the  words  of  the 
great  American  authority.  Professor  Henry  Fairfield  Os¬ 
born,  who  in  his  book  “The  Origin  and  Evolution 
of  Life”  says: 

“In  truth,  from  the  period  of  the  earliest  stages  of  Greek  thought, 
man  has  been  eager  to  discover  some  natural  cause  of  Evolution 
and  to  abandon  the  idea  of  supernatural  intervention  in  the  order 
of  nature.” 

It  will  thus  be  necessary  to  inquire  how  the  acceptance 
of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  as  stated  by  LeConte  and 
others  affects  the  main  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith. 
In  particular  the  following  points  will  need  thorough  at¬ 
tention:  the  relation  of  Evolution  to  (1)  belief  in  God; 
(2)  the  origin  of  life;  (3)  the  origin  of  man;  (4)  the 
origin  of  religion;  (5)  the  appearance  of  Christ;  (6)  the 
fact  of  sin;  (7)  the  fact  of  redemption.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  subject  includes  practically  everything  connected 
with  a  supernatural  revelation.  Once  again  it  must  be 
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emphasized  that  the  imperative  necessity  is  for  adequate 
evidence.  Nothing  merely  hypothetical  will  suffice  to  lead 
thinking  men  to  accept  any  view  which  cannot  produce 
adequate  evidence  based  on  facts  to  support  it. 

V.  Evolution  and  Creation. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  fact  of 
Evolution  and  its  method,  it  is  usual  for  scientists  to  avoid 
accounting  for  the  origin  of  matter  on  the  basis  of  Evolu¬ 
tion,  but  as  the  theories  of  the  method  of  Evolution  are 
so  varied  it  is  really  impossible  to  avoid  considering  the 
fact  as  well  as  the  method,  because  all  the  profound  differ¬ 
ences  in  regard  to  method  raise  doubt  as  to  whether  Evolu¬ 
tion  is  a  fact.  Certainly  it  cannot  account  for  the  origin 
of  things,  which  is  a  matter  for  philosophy.  And  yet, 
inasmuch  as  Evolution  is  a  theory  connected  with  the 
universe,  it  is  essential  to  inquire  whether  it  has  anything 
to  say  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  matter.  The  a-theistic 
scientists  claim  that  Darwin’s  view  has  annihilated ‘the 
dogma  of  creation,  but  the  theistic  evolutionist  confidently 
asserts  that  this  involves  a  misapprehension,  that  Evolu¬ 
tion  is  not  opposed  to  creation  but  is  only  a  method  by 
which  the  Creator  proceeded  in  his  work.  But  on  any 
theory  of  Evolution,  two  things  have  to  be  predicated, 
matter  and  force.  The  universe  is  made  up  of  matter, 
and  this  is  in  a  state  of  flux,  so  that  the  origin  of  matter 
and  force  remains  unsolved,  perhaps  is  an  insoluble  mys¬ 
tery,  because  science  is  unable  to  get  behind  the  facts  of 
matter  and  force  in  order  to  explain  their  origin.  Even 
Laplace  with  his  Nebular  Hypothesis  illustrates  and 
proves  this  contention.  The  hypothesis  of  Laplace  as¬ 
sumes  a  mass  of  nebular  matter  revolving  with  velocity 
and  throwing  off  rings  which  form  the  planetary  system, 
but  even  this  theory  is  now  being  set  aside  by  science 
and  a  new  theory  promulgated  of  the  origin  of  matter 
through  electrons.  But  on  either  view  science  cannot  ex¬ 
plain  how  these  things  came  to  be.  For  this  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  farther  back  and  concentrate  attention  on 
the  teaching  of  Genesis  1 :1,  which  shows  that  the  universe 
was  not  self-originated  but  was  due  to  a  First  Cause. 
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But  if  it  be  asserted  that  Evolution  was  the  method  by 
which  God  worked  after  the  creation  of  matter  and  force, 
let  it  be  emphatically  repeated  that  the  one  requirement 
which  must  be  pressed  at  every  stage  is  that  there  be 
ade(]|uate  evidence ;  and  whether  reference  is  made  to  the 
heavenly  bodies  or  to  the  state  of  the  earth,  the  facts  are 
not  only  inadequate  to  sustain  this  theory  but  they  point  in 
an  entirely  opposite  direction.  Darwin’s  theory  has  been 
rightly  described  as  marked  by  three  things:  a  denial, 
an  assumption,  an  assertion.  Darwin  denied  the  existence 
of  purpose  or  mind  in  nature,  setting  aside  what  has  been 
called  Teleology,  the  science  of  purpose.  His  assumption 
was  that  Evolution  proceeded  by  a  slow  gradation.  And 
his  assertion  was  that  this  process  started  with  the  low¬ 
est  forms  of  life  and  went  forward  until  it  reached  the 
highest  point  in  creation — man.  But  as  it  is  now  well- 
known,  science  gives  ample  evidence  of  proceeding  by 
“leaps”  instead  of  by  slow  and  unbroken  processes,  and 
also  that  there  is  an  unbridged  gap  between  the  non-living 
and  the  living.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  if  Evolution 
is  true,  then  not  only  is  it  impossible  to  accept  the  literal 
view  of  Genesis  but  any  view  at  all,  because  Genesis  is 
absolutely  opposed  both  to  the  view  as  stated  by  Darwin 
and  also  to  the  modifications  of  it  as  generally  held  by 
scientists.  There  are,  it  is  true,  several  points  in  which 
Genesis  and  a  certain  theory  of  Evolution  can  be  said  to 
be  in  harmony,  but  the  question  is  whether  such  an  evolu¬ 
tionary  theory  would  be  accepted  by  scientific  authorities. 
Thus,  there  is  one  word  used  in  Genesis  1  for  the  act  of 
creation  as  distinct  from  that  of  making  or  moulding  from 
materials,  and  it  is  significant  that  this  term  occurs  at 
three  points  only,  in  connection  with  the  spheres  of  mat¬ 
ter,  V.  1;  of  life,  v.  21;  and  of  man,  v.  27.  Mr.  A.  R. 
Wallace,  who,  as  already  stated,  shared  with  Darwin  the 
distinction  of  pioneer  in  the  modem  Evolution  theory, 
maintains  that  there  must  have  been  three  interpositions 
of  a  Divine  or  supernatural  flux  to  account  for  things  as 
they  now  are,  and  this  coincidence  with  Genesis  is  de¬ 
cidedly  striking.  There  is  certainly  a  gulf  between  mat¬ 
ter  and  nothing;  between  life  and  the  non-living;  and 
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between  man  and  the  lower  creation;  and  science,  whe¬ 
ther  by  means  of  Evolution  or  otherwise,  cannot  bridge 
any  of  these  gulfs.  Then,  too,  the  first  chapter  of  Gen¬ 
esis  has  the  same  order  of  events  as  are  to  be  seen  in 
scientific  records  today.  Comparative  anatomy  teaches 
that  the  types  of  life  proceed  upward  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  and  are  determined  by  the  proportion 
of  the  amount  of  the  brain  to  the  spinal  cord,  the  order 
being  fish,  reptiles,  birds,  mammals,  man.  This  is 
exactly  the  order  of  Genesis,  and  it  is  pertinent  to  ask 
how  the  author  of  that  chapter  came  to  be  familiar  with 
facts  which  were  only  discovered  by  science  between  two 
and  three  centuries  ago.  Further,  the  unity  of  animate 
and  inanimate  nature  as  recorded  in  Genesis  is  exactly  in 
accordance  with  scientific  thought.  Man  is  seen  to  be  at 
once  united  with  nature  and  yet  separate  from  it.  Even 
a  materialist  like  Haeckel  testifies  to  this  remarkable  fact, 
and  the  late  Professor  Romanes  and  others  speak  in 
strongest  terms  of  the  way  in  which  Genesis  has  antici¬ 
pated  the  order  of  events  so  far  as  they  are  discoverable 
by  science.  It  is,  therefore,  significant  that  although  nat¬ 
urally  not  setting  down  scientific  truths  in  scientific 
phraseology,  the  writer  of  Genesis  has  not  set  down  any¬ 
thing  inconsistent  with  scientific  results.  No  scientific 
error  has  yet  been  proved  to  exist  in  Genesis,  and  its  lan¬ 
guage  allows,  without  any  straining,  of  agreement  with 
modern  discoveries.  Many  leading  geologists  like  Buck- 
land,  Miller,  Dana,  Dawson  and  Hitchcock  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  geology  is  in  harmony  with  the  account 
in  Genesis.  But  whether  all  this,  which  is  impressive  to 
a  Christian  thinker,  would  be  accepted  by  a  thorough¬ 
going  evolutionist  is  more  than  doubtful,  and  so  once 
again  the  call  is  for  facts  which  will  provide  evidence  for 
the  theory  of  Evolution  as  usually  understood,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  no  such  facts  are  as  yet  forthcoming. 

VI.  Evolution  and  the  Origin  of  Life. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  modern  evolutionary  theo¬ 
ries  is  that  all  living  things  from  the  lowest  up  to  man 
originated  from  one  very  simple  form  of  life  by  purely 
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natural  laws.  But  this  obviously  assumes  what  is  called 
“spontaneous  generation"  or  the  fact  of  life  coming  from 
that  which  is  non-living  in  a  purely  natural  way.  Yet 
it  is  well  known  that  science  has  never  proved,  but  on  the 
contrary  has  frankly  admitted  the  impossibility  of  prov¬ 
ing,  this  theory.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  be  an  axiom 
of  science  that  life  can  only  come  from  life,  and  as  to 
how  life  originated  Huxley  allows  that  “we  know  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing.”  Virchow  has  said:  “The  attempt  to 
find  the  transition  from  animal  to  man  has  ended  in  total 
failure.”  Darwin  admitted  that  the  origin  of  life  con¬ 
stituted  an  unsolved  problem  and  he  accepted  a  view  that 
life  was  “originally  breathed  by  the  Creator  into  the  first 
forms  or  into  one.”  But  if,  as  it  has  been  often  pointed 
out,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Creator  to  give  life  at  the 
outset,  why  may  it  not  have  been  necessary  for  the  same 
Divine  power  to  interpose  at  other  and  subsequent  stages? 

The  same  result  is  seen  from  a  consideration  of  the 
various  species  of  life.  If  life  originated  by  Evolution 
it  would  be  essential  to  have  proof  of  the  way  in  which 
the  development  proceeded  until  at  length  mankind  was 
reached.  We  know  that  life  is  expressed  in  different  spe¬ 
cies.  Species  has  been  defined  as  “a  constant  succession  of 
individuals;  and  capable  of  reproducing  each  other”  (so 
Buffon  and  Cuvier).  If,  therefore,  life  sprang  from  one 
original  cell,  there  should  have  been  at  least  some  proof 
of  the  progress  from  one  species  to  another,  but  in  spite 
of  all  the  scientific  research  and  discussion,  there  is  no 
proof  of  anything  like  a  change  or  transmutation  of  spe¬ 
cies.  Species  today  are  practically  what  they  have  been 
for  ages;  there  is  no  trace  of  one  ever  crossing  over  to 
another.  Dr.  Etheridge,  the  Superintendent  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Natural  History  in  the  British  Museum,  has 
declared:  “In  all  this  great  Museum  there  is  not  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  evidence  of  transmutation  of  species.”  And  scien¬ 
tists,  including  Darwin  himself,  are  compelled  to  admit 
that  no  instance  of  a  new  species  has  ever  been  found. 
These  are  the  words  of  Darwin : 

“When  we  descend  to  details  we  cannot  prove  that  a  single  species 
has  changed.” 
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In  the  face  of  this  it  is  not  surprising  that  Etheridge 
should  say  that  nearly  all  the  writing  of  evolutionists  is 
“not  founded  on  observation  and  is  wholly  unsupported 
by  fact.”  Indeed,  he  goes  further  and  says  that  “they 
adopt  a  theory  and  then  strain  their  facts  to  support  it.” 
In  view  of  these  contentions,  Christian  thinkers  are  amply 
justified  in  asserting  that  no  facts  in  the  realm  of  nat¬ 
ural  science  give  as  yet  any  support  to  the  theory  of 
Evolution  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  life. 

VII.  Evolution  in  Relation  to  Man. 

The  question  of  man  is  of  supreme  importance  in  this 
connection.  The  Bible  plainly  teaches  that  God  created 
man,  that  man  was  a  special  creation,  and  was  in  no  sense 
the  result  of  evolutionary  development.  Strict  evolution¬ 
ists  maintain  that  man  ascended  from  lower  animals,  and 
they  adduce  certain  features  of  man’s  body,  and  also  the 
mental  and  moral  state  of  the  savage,  to  prove  this  con¬ 
tention.  But  although  this  doctrine  of  the  descent  of  man 
is  held  by  many,  it  is  still  only  a  hypothesis  and  not  an 
established  fact.  Naturalists  who  pay  attention  to  facts 
alone  never  identify  these  with  assumptions.  Not  only  did 
Virchow  and  Dana  oppose  the  doctrine  many  years  ago, 
but  as  recently  as  1900  Reinke  said :  “We  must  confess 
unreservedly  that  there  is  not  at  our  disposal  a  single  un¬ 
exceptionable  proof  of  its  correctness.”  Two  years  later, 
in  still  stronger  language,  he  affirmed  that  science  knows 
nothing  of  the  origin  of  man.  (Bavinck,  Philosophy  of 
Revelation,  p.  148.)  It  is  also  significant  that  “at  the 
International  Congress  of  Zoologists  at  Berlin,  in  1901, 
Branco  bore  witness  that  palaeontology  knows  no  ances¬ 
tors  of  man,  but  that  man  suddenly  and  immediately  ap¬ 
pears  before  us  in  the  diluvial  age  as  a  perfect  homo 
sapiens.**  (Bavinck,  p.  148.)  But  even  supposing  it 
were  true  of  the  body  (for  which  there  is  no  real  evi¬ 
dence)  there  is  still  the  conscious,  thinking  mind  to  be 
faced,  for  man  is  not  man  unless  the  entire  personality 
is  included.  He  is  not  a  machine,  and  his  life  is  more 
than  physics  and  chemistry.  Anthropology  bears  witness 
to  man’s  complex  nature,  implying  a  complex  origin. 
Physiology  is  inadequate  to  account  for  him ;  psychology 
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must  be  predicated  as  well.  The  memory  is  a  proof  that 
both  physical  and  mental  elements  are  required.  The 
brain  is  at  once  physical  and  the  seat  of  the  faculty  of 
recollection,  so  that  when  the  brain  is  injured  memory 
suffers;  yet  no  one  can  explain  how  the  physical  matter 
of  the  brain  is  connected  with  the  non-physical  element 
of  memory.  The  mental  and  physical  gap  between  ani¬ 
mals  and  man  is  as  wide  today  as  ever  and  scientists 
acknowledge  that  “what  intervenes  between  the  highest 
anthropoid  brain  of  500  cubic  centimeters  and  that  of  the 
lowest  man,  1150  cubic  centimeters,  is  almost  as  lost  as 
a  sunken  Atlantis.”  (Bavinck,  p.  149.) 

It  is  also  untrue  to  identify  primitive  man  with  the 
savage  of  today,  for  anthropology,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Bible,  gives  proof  that  the  savage  is  the  result  of  degene¬ 
ration.  Sir  William  Ramsay  has  described  Romans 
1 :21-32  as  “Paul’s  Philosophy  of  History.”  If  it  be  as¬ 
serted  that  man  has  been  derived  from  the  lower  animals 
it  may  fairly  be  asked  which  of  these  is  the  ancestor  of 
man,  because  there  is  not  only  one  but  a  number  of  links 
missing  between  the  highest  animal  and  the  lowest  type 
of  man.  Even  assuming  that  man  is  the  product  of  the- 
istic  evolution  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  such  a  method 
as  derivation  from  lower  animals  would  be  unworthy  of  a 
God  who  intended  man  to  exhibit  morality  and  also  to  hold 
fellowship  with  Himself. 

“If  He  created  man  with  the  purpose  to  bring  him  into  com¬ 
munion  with  Himself,  we  cannot  easily  believe  that  when  the  human 
race  appeared  on  earth,  it  was  in  the  lowest  stage  of  humanity  from 
which  it  could  not  emerge  until  many  centuries  had  passed.” 
(Andrews.) 

It  is  surely  unthinkable  that  a  perfect  Divine  Being 
would  create  man  so  low  in  the  scale  of  being  that  it 
would  be  uncounted  generations  before  he  could  come  to 
any  adequate  knowledge  of  his  Creator.  And  so  it  may 
be  said  without  question  that  Evolution  cannot  account 
for  the  facts  of  mind,  of  language,  of  conscience,  and  ot 
personality.  It  is  also  curious  that  quite  recently  certain 
scientific  authorities  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
man  is  not  descended  from  the  ape,  but  the  ape  from  the 
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man.  This  is  an  astonishing  change,  because  in  all  the 
leading  works  on  Evolution  the  chief  arguments  adduced 
in  favour  of  the  animal  origin  of  mankind  are  those  drawn 
from  alleged  similiarities  between  man  and  the  ape  world. 
There  is  the  argument  from  comparative  anatomy,  the 
argument  from  palaeontology,  and  the  argument  from 
geological  strata;  and  yet  the  new  theory  destroys  the 
value  of  practically  all  the  evidence  hitherto  depended 
upon  by  biologists  to  prove  the  animal  origin  of  man. 
What  is  in  some  respects  still  more  important,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Section  of  Zoology,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  some  years  ago.  Prof.  D’Arcy  Thomp¬ 
son  said: 

“The  whole  meaning,  bearing,  and  philosophy  of  Evolution  has 
been  discussed  by  Bergson,  on  a  plane  to  which  neither  Darwin 
nor  Spencer  ever  attained;  and  the  hypothesis  of  a  vital  prinicple, 
or  vital  element,  that  had  lain  in  the  background  for  near  a  hun¬ 
dred  years,  has  come  into  men's  mouths  as  a  very  real  and  urgent 
question,  the  greatest  question  for  the  biologist  of  all.”  And 
again:  “The  problems  of  consciousness  and  intelligence' and  the 
mystery  of  the  reasoning  soul — these  things  are  not  for  the  biologist 
at  all,  but  constitute  the  psychologist’s  scientific  domain.” 

And  so,  after  careful  consideration  of  all  the  arguments 
adduced  by  science,  it  is  necessary  to  say  quite  plainly 
that,  if  the  Bible  is  true.  Evolution  cannot  be  true;  man 
is  represented  in  Scripture  as  God’s  special  creation,  and 
nothing  which  can  be  derived  from  science  gives  the 
slightest  reason  to  reject  the  plain  meaning  of  the  familiar 
words,  “God  made  man  in  His  own  image;  in  the  image 
of  God  created  He  him.” 

VIII.  Evolution  and  Religion. 

St.  Augustine’s  oft-quoted  words  are:  “Thou  hast 
made  us  for  Thyself.”  This  means  that  “Man  is  a  re¬ 
ligious  animal.”  What  then  is  the  relation  of  religion 
to  Evolution  and  of  Evolution  to  religion?  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  probably  there  is  no  proposition  on  which 
the  higher  religious  philosophy  of  the  past  century  is 
more  agreed  than  this,  that  all  religion  originates  in  reve¬ 
lation  (Orr,  “Revelation  and  Inspiration”).  Now,  is  Evo¬ 
lution  consistent  with  revelation?  Take  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment :  scholarship  has  endeavoured  to  re-arrange  its  books 
so  as  to  indicate  the  development  of  Israel’s  religion  along 
evolutionary  lines,  but  “when  this  historical  criticism  has 
analyzed  and  re-arranged  the  books  of  the  Bible  .... 
the  problem  of  the  religion  of  Israel  remains  still  un¬ 
solved  ....  what  profit  is  there  in  the  analysis  of 
the  documents  if  Israel  itself  with  its  religion  remains 
in  the  midst  of  the  peoples  unexplained?  (Bavinck,  p. 
189.)  Israel  was  admittedly  unique  among  the  nations 
of  antiquity.  Wellhausen  once  asked  why  Chemosh  the 
god  of  the  Moabites  never  developed  into  the  universal 
God  as  did  Jahweh  of  Israel.  He  could  not  answer  because 
he  did  not  believe  in  a  supernatural  revelation.  The  same 
principle  is  seen  in  connection  with  the  New  Testament. 
At  a  given  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  Christianity 
began,  but  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  it  except  by 
means  of  a  Divine  interposition,  which  is  wholly  incon¬ 
sistent  with  purely  natural  development.  One  of  the  out¬ 
standing  features  of  this  Divine  revelation  is  the  fact  of 
the  Bible,  and  its  position  as  a  Divinely-authoritative  book 
cannot  be  explained  apart  from  its  being  the  record  of  a 
Divine  revelation.  And  so  “with  the  reality  of  revelation 
Christianity  stands  or  falls”  (Bavinck,  p.  20).  The  same 
thing  is  seen  in  connection  with  the  Comparative  Study 
of  Religions.  All  the  highest  authorities  combine  to  show 
the  impossibility  of  accounting  for  the  various  religions 
of  the  world  by  any  process  of  Evolution.  It  is  a  matter 
of  historical  fact  that  no  religion  is  known  'to  have  devel¬ 
oped  upwards  from  animism  through  polytheism  into  pure 
monotheism  without  the  aid  of  a  supernatural  revelation. 
Polytheism  invariably  degenerates  into  pantheism  and 
never  of  itself  reaches  up  to  monotheism  (Bavinck,  p. 
185) .  From  these  considerations  it  is  clear  that  no  emerg¬ 
ence  from  the  brute  can  explain  religion  in  man,  for  reli¬ 
gion  must  of  necessity  be  based  on  revelation,  both  in 
regard  to  its  origin  and  also  as  to  its  truth  (Bavinck, 
p.  169). 

Both  the  Bible  and  man’s  nature  combine  to  show  this. 
Man’s  original  position  was  that  of  one  made  in  the  image 
of  God  who  had  fellowship  with  his  Creator.  This  posi- 
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tion  involved  and  was  due  to  what  may  be  called  primeval 
revelation.  But  it  was  lost  through  sin,  and  when  man 
fell  from  this  high  estate,  while  he  did  not  lose  his  capacity 
for  religion,  he  certainly  lost  his  capability  to  become 
religious  by  his  own  unaided  efforts.  On  this  account  he 
needed  revelation  both  to  show  him  his  sin  and  also  to 
point  out  the  way  of  salvation  by  means  of  the  Divine 
gift  of  regeneration,  which  restores  him  to  his  original 
position  of  a  life  lived  in  fellowship  with  God.  But  it  is 
abundantly  evident  that  all  this  is  entirely  incompatible 
with  any  natural  and  evolutionary  process. 

IX.  Evolution  in  Relation  to  History. 

This  subject  must,  for  our  present  purpose,  be  limited 
to  the  two  questions  which  specialy  concern  the  relation 
of  Evolution  to  the  Christian  religion.  According  to  Evo¬ 
lution  the  progress  of  history  has  been  upward,  but  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  indicates  a  downward  tendency  as 
well.  Paul  in  Romans  1  shows  how  man  started  from  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  God  and  through  self-will  de¬ 
scended  to  the  lowest  depths  of  moral  degradation.  This 
is  in  harmony  with  all  that  is  known  of  history,  ancient 
and  modern.  There  are  many  facts  which  support  this 
view  of  a  primitive  culture  followed  by  a  definite  de¬ 
generation,  and  as  a  writer  has  said:  “The  dogma  of  a 
gradual  development  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level  is 
not  sustained  by  the  history  of  the  Oriental  peoples.” 
(Quoted  in  Bavinck,  p.  179.)  The  same  sad  results  are 
seen  in  human  demoralization  during  modem  times,  for 
the  history  of  Europe  and  even  of  America  proves  this 
beyond  question,  while  the  recent  war  grew  out  of  the 
moral  collapse  which  characterized  the  German  nation. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  present  wave  of  crime  and  corrup¬ 
tion  is  another  proof  that  Evolution  cannot  account  for 
the  facts  of  history.  “The  conception  of  Evolution  when 
applied  in  history  to  a  family  or  a  tribe  and  a  people 
or  to  humanity  has  an  entirely  different  sense  from  that 
which  it  bears  in  individual  organisms.  .  .  .  Society 
is  not  a  biological  organism.”  (Bavinck,  p.  117.) 

Another  evidence  from  history  of  the  impossibility  of 
explaining  everything  by  Evolution  is  the  fact  of  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  great  personalities.  It  is  known  that  in  al¬ 
most  every  age  some  outstanding  individual  has  appeared, 
and  his  personality  calls  for  explanation.  How  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world  to  be  explained  except  by  means  of  the 
appearance  of  great  men  like  Caesar,  Luther,  Cromwell, 
Lincoln  and  very  many  more?  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  rightly 
asks:  “Does  anyone  think  that  the  skill  of  the  beaver, 
the  instinct  of  the  bee,  the  genius  of  a  man  arose  by 
chance,  and  that  its  presence  is  accounted  for  by  anything 
done  and  by  survival?  What  struggle  for  existence  will 
explain  the  advent  of  a  Beethoven?  What  doubtful  in¬ 
stinct  for  earning  a  living  as  a  dramatist  will  adduce  for 
us  a  Shakespeare?  These  things  are  beyond  science  of 
the  orthodox  type.  Then  let  it  be  silent  and  let  it  deny 
nothing  in  the  universe  until  it  has  at  last  made  an  honest 
attempt  to  grasp  the  whole.”  {Hibbert  Journal,  Vol.  1, 
p.  218.)  The  conclusion  is  that  “a  genius  like  Goethe 
is  far  from  explained  when  we  know  that  he  inherited  his 
stature  from  his  father  and  his  cheerful  disposition  from 
his  mother.  Evolution  is  a  great  word,  but  it  turns  its 
back  on  difficulties  and  sums  up  a  rich  and  complicated 
reality  under  a  vague  formula”  (Bavinck,  p.  120.)  These 
considerations  show  the  need  of  the  greatest  possible  care 
lest  authority  in  biology  and  geology  should  be  thought 
necessarily  to  remain  when  the  same  man  speaks  about 
history  and  religion.  There  are  few  matters  so  serious 
amidst  the  complexity  of  modem  knowledge  as  the  danger 
and  even  the  tyranny  of  specialism.  “So  long  as  matter  in 
its  essence  is  unknown,  and  the  resident  forces  of  crea¬ 
tion  are  not  exhausted  by  us,  all  formulation  of  laws 
is  necessarily  tentative,  and  a  large  degree  of  modesty 
is  the  proof  of  a  scientific  spirit”  (Bavinck,  p.  101). 

X.  Evolution  in  Relation  to  Chnst. 

On  the  theory  of  Evolution  man  has  developed  through 
many  stages  until  he  has  reached  his  present  condition. 
Hegel  applied  the  principle  of  evolution  to  history  and  this 
in  turn  was  applied  by  Strauss  to  account  for  Jesus  Christ 
on  purely  naturalistic  principles.  Since  that  day.  Well- 
hausen  has  made  the  same  application  to  the  Fourth 
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Gospel,  with  the  result  that  his  view  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
purely  natural  and  human.  But  the  problem  of  Christ  is 
not  to  be  solved  in  this  way,  for  as  we  ponder  His  personal 
character  and  sinlessness.  His  claim  to  represent  and 
express  God,  the  element  of  the  unusual  (since  we  must 
not  beg  the  question  by  saying  supernatural),  in  His  life, 
and,  not  least  of  all.  His  remarkable  influence  through  the 
ages — these  find  no  explanation  in  Evolution.  Christ  is 
either  the  product  of  a  Divine  revelation  or  He  is  to  be 
rejected  altogether,  while,  if  He  is  regarded  as  a  Divine 
Incarnation,  Evolution  necessarily  becomes  disproved. 
This  is  the  conclusion  drawn  by  a  well-known  British 
scientist.  Professor  Henslow,  himself  a  believer  in  Modal 
Evolution  in  regard  to  at  least  a  part  of  the  world,  and 
he  has  written  a  treatise  with  the  title,  “Jesus  Christ 
No  Product  of  Evolution.”  It  is  now  a  long  time  since 
Christ  appeared  on  earth ;  but  if  Evolution  be  true  some 
more  perfect  characters  and  better  men  than  He  ought 
to  have  been  produced ;  yet  this  has  not  been  so,  for  not¬ 
withstanding  the  nineteen  hundred  years  since  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Christ,  there  has  been  no  life  like  His  and 
no  one  who  can  in  the  slightest  degree  be  compared  with 
Him.  For  these  reasons  we  hold  that  the  Incarnation 
of  Jesus  Christ  was  the  coming  of  God  into  human  life, 
and  as  such  it  was  the  culmination  of  the  Divine  purpose 
to  reveal  HimSelf  to  man.  As  a  necessary  consequence, 
it  is  incapable  of  being  accounted  for  by  any  process  of 
evolutionary  development. 

XI.  Evolution  in  Relation  to  Sin. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  science  has  no  trace  of  the 
Fall.  This  is  doubtless  true  in  regard  to  physical  science, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  expect  it  there.  Why  should  any¬ 
thing  purely  moral  be  indicated  in  geology  or  biology? 
But  there  are  other  branches  of  science  and  these  call 
for  equal  consideration.  There  is  the  testimony  of  moral 
philoosphy  or,  as  it  may  be  called,  psychology.  What  can 
be  said  of  man's  conscience,  which  clearly  testifies  to  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  right  and  wrong?  How 
has  man  come  to  the  consciousness  of  guilt  as  the  result 
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of  wrong-doing?  Education  can  do  much  to  develop  con¬ 
science  but  many  tribes  of  savages  have  more  enlightened 
consciences  than  even  some  educated  and  cultivated  men. 
These  savages  show  the  work  of  law  written  on  their 
hearts,  and  the  idea  of  a  conscience  developed  from  the 
lower  animals  is  unthinkable,  for  no  one  ever  associates 
a  conscience  with  a  dog,  a  tiger,  or  a  shark.  Man,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  everywhere  conscious  of  a  law,  for  the 
observance  of  which  he  is  responsible;  and  he  is  equally 
conscious  of  breaches  of  that  law.  These  breaches  are 
called  in  the  Bible  by  the  name  of  Sin,  so  that  “man  in 
becoming  a  sinner  does  not  rise  but  falls”  (Bavinck, 
p.  78).  Dr.  Denney  once  remarked  that  many  minds  in 
the  present  day  are  endeavouring  to  explain  away  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  sin  under  the  influence  of  current  concep¬ 
tions  in  biology.  If  all  life  is  one,  Denney  goes  on  to 
argue,  then  as  it  comes  from  the  same  source  and  reaches 
the  same  end,  man’s  present  condition  is  merely  an  in¬ 
heritance  from  the  past  remains  of  an  animal  nature  for 
which  he  is  not  responsible.  “There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
mode  of  thought  is  widely  prevalent,  and  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  hindrances  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
Gospel”  (Denney).  It  is  vital  to  face  this  issue  and  to 
challenge  the  thorough-going  evolutionist  in  regard  to  it. 
If  things  are  as  he  represents  them  to  be,  how  are  the 
terrible  facts  of  life  to  be  explained?  What  about  the 
lying,  thieving,  murder  and  many  unmentionable  sins? 
Where  are  these  to  be  found  in  a  scheme  of  unbroken 
progress?  As  all  observers  can  see,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
a  few  occasional  discords  in  an  otherwise  perfect  har¬ 
mony,  but  it  is  the  harmony  which  is  occasional  and  the 
discords  which  have  been  the  rule.  A  doctrine  is  true 
or  false  as  it  explains  or  is  unable  to  account  for  all  the 
facts,  and  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  argue  that  the 
doctrine  of  Evolution  is  adequate  to  an  explanation  of  the 
facts  of  life.  It  cannot  account  either  for  the  existence 
or  the  persistence  of  sin. 

XII.  Evolution  in  Relatioyi  to  Redemption. 

Since  man  is  a  sinner  and  cannot  save  himself,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  if  he  is  to  realize  what  was  evidently  the  orig- 
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inal  Divine  purpose  for  him,  namely,  freedom  from  sin, 
some  Divine  intervention  must  accomplish  the  task.  This 
intervention  took  place  in  the  Person  of  Christ  and  the 
outcome  is  Christianity  as  a  redemptive  religion.  But  if 
it  be  such,  it  follows  that  Evolution  cannot  explain  it. 
Two  elements  are  all  that  now  need  to  be  considered  in 
this  connection.  First,  the  Death  of  Christ,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  associated  in  the  New  Testament  with  man’s  Sal¬ 
vation,  and  with  this  causal  connection  between  the  Death 
and  the  Salvation  some  Divine  act  on  man’s  behalf  is 
clearly  involved  and  demanded.  Then  as  the  outcome  of 
the  Atoning  Death  of  Christ,  the  New  Testament  reveals 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Divine  power  for  human  redemp¬ 
tion.  Christ’s  appearance  and  death  took  place  nineteen 
centuries  ago,  but  in  order  that  man  may  benefit  thereby 
today,  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  Christ  real  to  the  soul,  and 
thus  “the  Jesus  of  History”  becomes  “the  Christ  of  Ex¬ 
perience.”  Christianity  is  marked  by  three  special  fea¬ 
tures  in  relation  to  human  life.  The  first  is  Conversion, 
by  which  is  meant  the  believer’s  initial  spiritual  experi¬ 
ence.  Then  follow  Fellowship  with  God  as  the  supreme 
purpose  of  Redemption,  and  Character  as  the  outcome  of 
Redemption  in  practical  reality.  It  is  the  province  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  make  real  these  three  essential  needs  of 
man,  and  the  action  of  the  Spirit  is  summed  up  in  the 
Bible  word  “Grace.”  Now  this  necessitates  a  continuous 
process  of  Divine  intervention.  Christianity  is  a  moral 
miracle.  The  Bible  asserts  that  given  certain  conditions, 
a  new  power  will  enter  man’s  life  and  change  it.  Thus, 
every  conversion  involves  the  interposition  of  the  super¬ 
natural,  and  thereby  the  absolute  impossibility  of  any 
mere  naturalistic  evolutionary  development.  Evolution 
can  have  no  place  for  that  incoming  of  life  which  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  Christian  redemption. 

XIII.  Conclusion. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  clear  that  Evolution  is 
not  a  fact  but  only  a  hypothesis,  and  it  is  still  as  necessary 
as  ever  to  seek  for  adequate  proof.  To  speak  of  it  (as 
one  writer  does)  as  “the  idea  of  ordinary  change  govern- 
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ing  all  things”  is  not  only  ambiguous  but  is  wholly  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  is  usually  regarded  as  Evolution.  “Ordi¬ 
nary  change  governing  all  things”  might  easily  mean  a 
theory  of  development  which  all  can  accept.  And  to  say,  as 
a  leading  theologian  has  recently  said,  that  “every  educated 
man  knows  that  the  main  facts  of  organic  Evolution  are 
firmly  established”  is  to  assert  what  is  not  correct.  The 
various  theories  of  Evolution  associated  with  the  names  of 
Lamarck,  Darwin,  Weismann,  DeVries,  and  Mendel  reveal 
such  fundamental  and  contradictory  differences  that  while 
they  do  not  in  themselves  disprove  the  fact  of  Evolution 
they  show  the  difficulty  of  believing  it  to  be  almost  if  not 
quite  insuperable,  and  they  go  far  to  set  aside  the  idea 
as  it  is  generally  accepted. 

“It  is  a  pity  that  such  a  conception  which  is  to  explain  every¬ 
thing  should  itself  so  much  need  explaining.  The  definitions  that 
are  given  of  it  vary  immensely  .  .  .  and  no  single  definition 

covers  all  the  phenomena  that  are  subsumed  under  the  conception.” 
(Bavinck,  p.  43.) 

The  fact  is  that  men  of  science,  as  well  as  men  in  the 
Church,  have  found  that  Evolution  does  not  yield  the 
desired  and  expected  results,  and  when  a  scientist,  like 
Huxley,  endeavoured  to  explain  the  universe  in  the  light 
of  this  principle  he  was  compelled  to  settle  down  into 
Agnosticism,  while  Herbert  Spencer  went  further  by  say¬ 
ing,  not  only  that  he  did  not  know,  but  illogically  main¬ 
taining  that  it  was  impossible  to  know.  And  now  that, 
fifty  years  afterwards.  Agnosticism  is  no  longer  the  fash¬ 
ionable  attitude  of  earlier  days,  the  explanation  of  Evolu¬ 
tion  is  as  far  off  as  ever,  because  science  realizes  that  the 
universe  is  infinitely  more  complex  than  it  was  formerly 
considered  to  be.  Here  again  some  words  of  Professor 
Osborn  may  be  adduced: 

“Between  the  appearance  of  ‘The  Origin  of  Species’  in  1859  and 
the  present  time,  there  have  been  great  waves  of  faith  in  one 
explanation  and  then  in  another;  each  one  of  these  waves  of  con¬ 
fidence  has  ended  in  disappointment,  until  finally  we  have  reached 
a  stage  of  very  general  scepticism.  Thus,  the  long  period  of  obser¬ 
vation,  experiment  and  reasoning  which  began  with  the  French 
philosopher,  Buffon,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  ends  in  1916 
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with  the  general  feeling  that  our  search  for  causes,  far  from  being 
near  completion,  has  only  just  begun.” 

It  is  also  not  unfair  to  call  attention  to  the  frequent, 
or,  rather,  general,  tendency  of  a  large  number  of  leading 
scientists  who  accept  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  to  depart 
from  the  theistic,  to  say  nothing  of  the  essential  Christian 
position.  Darwin  himself,  who  at  first  held  a  deistic  form 
of  belief  in  creation,  was  led  more  and  more  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  an  agnostic  naturalism.  A  scholar  once  said  that 
we  do  not  want  to  know  what  Darwin  believed  or  was 
convinced  of,  but  what  he  could  prove,  and  the  prophecy 
that  Darwin's  attempt  to  solve  the  riddle  of  life  would  not 
survive  until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  fulfilled.  And  “the  declaration  of  J.  B. 
Meyer  has  met  with  wide  assent,  that  Darwin’s  doctrine 
of  descent  was  not  so  much  a  hypothesis  proposed  to 
explain  facts  as  rather  an  invention  of  facts  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  an  hypothesis’’  (Bavinck,  p.  35).  Yet,  though 
Darwinism  in  its  strict  form  is  not  accepted  today,  the 
theory  of  Evolution  is  still  dominant  in  scientific  circles, 
and  on  this  account  continues  to  call  for  thorough  consid¬ 
eration  by  Christian  thinkers.  It  is  in  this  prevalence 
of  the  theory  that  the  danger  lies  of  confusing  inference 
with  fact  and  of  dogmatizing  with  the  uninstructed.  From 
the  very  first  the  idea  of  Evolution  was  criticized  and 
opposed  by  eminent  scientists,  and  it  is  not  incorrect  to 
say  that  it  is  now  held,  in  its  Darwinian  form,  only  by 
those  who  have  not  given  it  thorough  consideration  but 
who  have  taken  their  views  at  second  hand  from  others. 
It  will  be  evident,  therefore,  that  Evolution  whether  as 
a  fact,  or  as  a  theory  to  explain  the  fact,  is  incompatible 
with  the  supernatural  Christianity  recorded  in  the  Bible. 
It  is  opposed  to  the  Bible  in  regard  to  its  idea  of  God,  its 
view  of  morality,  its  conception  of  miracle,  its  view  of 
sin,  its  doctrine  of  the  uniqueness  of  Christ,  and  its  con¬ 
ception  of  the  fact  and  forces  of  redemption.  Indeed, 
Evolution  is  opposed  to  the  whole  conception  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  a  Divine  revelation.  Huxley  once  said :  “Evo¬ 
lution,  if  consistently  accepted,  makes  it  impossible  to 
believe  in  the  Bible.’’  It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
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it  is  quite  immaterial  for  Christian  theology  to  be  in  com¬ 
plete  harmony  with  the  latest  science,  because  scientific 
knowledge  is  speculative  and  changeable,  and  is  being 
constantly  modified.  What  is  needed,  whether  in  Evolu¬ 
tion  or  Christianity,  is  fact  and  not  theory,  certainty  and 
not  mere  hypothesis.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  there 
are  three  main  schools  of  Evolutionists,  the  atheistic, 
who  deny  the  Divine  existence;  the  agnostic,  who  ignore 
it;  and  the  theistic,  who  affirm  it  (Cook,  “Biology").  And 
of  the  theistic  form  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  there  are 
three  varieties: 

“(1)  That  which  limits  the  supernatural  action  in  the  origination 
of  species  to  the  creation  of  a  few  primordial  cells. 

“(2)  That  which  makes  Divine  action  in  the  origination  of  the 
species  chiefly  indirect,  or  through  the  agency  of  natural  causes, 
and  yet  sometimes  direct,  or  through  special  creation. 

“(3)  That  which  makes  God  immanent  in  all  natural  law  and 
regards  every  result  of  cosmic  forces  as  the  outcome  of  present 
Divine  action.”  (Cook,  “Biology.”) 

But  none  of  these  theories  can  be  regarded  as  true  to 
the  conception  of  God  either  as  transcendent  in  nature 
or  as  revealed  in  Christianity.  All  these  views  of  Theistic 
Evolution  rob  the  Bible  of  authority  as  effectually  as  does 
Evolution,  because  Evolution  rules  out  the  mira¬ 
cles,  and  the  Bible  is  miraculous  or  nothing.  And  if  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  can  be  fairly  adduced,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  tendency  of  modem  thought  is  to  make  God  less 
and  less  recognized  in  the  intellectual  world. 

From  all  this  it  is  obvious  that  the  theory  of  Evolution 
is  still  a  hypothesis  which  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  ques¬ 
tion  until  facts  are  forthcoming  to  transform  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  into  scientific  truth.  It  is,  therefore,  time  that  the 
whole  truth  be  known  in  order  that  those  may  be  reas¬ 
sured  who  fear  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  destroyed. 
Evolution  is  not  an  explanation  of  anything.  It  does  not 
and  cannot  say  a  word  as  to  how  the  primal  impulse  arose 
from  which  the  whole  movement  proceeds.  It  does  not 
explain  the  upward  tendency  of  things.  It  does  not  ex¬ 
plain  the  particular  forms  and  laws  in  the  universe.  It 
cannot  bridge  the  gulf  between  mind  and  matter.  All 
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these  vital  matters  have  to  be  taken  for  granted  at  the 
start ;  and  from  the  standpoint  of  Evolution,  Agnosticism 
is  the  only  position  in  regard  to  them,  for  they  are  un¬ 
known  and  ^apparently  unknowable.  They  may  be  de¬ 
scribed,  but  cannot  be  accounted  for.  Evolution  may  at¬ 
tempt  to  describe ;  only  Theism  can  explain. 

It  is  well  known  that  if  any  single  cell  of  life,  in  plant, 
insect,  or  animal,  cannot  take  in  from  without,  the  issue 
is  death.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  development  merely 
from  within,  for  development  is  also  dependent  on  appro¬ 
priation  of  force  from  without.  If  nothing  is  taken  in 
from  without,  there  is  no  development  from  within,  and  it 
is  this  that  the  Bible  specifically  teaches,  both  as  to  the 
realms  of  nature  and  of  grace.  The  truth  is  that  so  many 
seem  content  to  take  Evolution  for  granted,  as  though  it 
Avere  absolutely  assured  beyond  all  possibility  of  question. 
Yet  those  who  take  this  line  are,  as  already  seen,  opposed 
to  some  of  the  plainest  sicentific  facts,  and  they  can  only 
be  regarded  as  adopting  the  science  at  second-hand  with¬ 
out  proper  inquiry. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  all  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  science, 
the  fact  abides  that  we  must  come  back  to  the  Bible  for 
an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  life.  And  those  who 
have  been  perturbed  by  any  utterance  on  this  subject 
may  possess  their  souls  in  patience,  and  should  remember 
that  not  every  statement  found  in  books  and  magazines 
is  necessarily  true,  especially  when  it  has  to  do  with  reli¬ 
gion.  There  is  no  need  to  apologize  for  the  Word  of  God, 
and  no  need  to  be  disconcerted  when  anyone  declaims 
against  it. 

Those  who  are  inclined  without  due  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  the  case  to  accept  what  they  understand  as  the 
modern  doctrine  of  Evolution  should  first  of  all  face  cer¬ 
tain  questions: 

(1)  How  is  it  that  life  has  never  yet  been  produced 
from  that  which  is  non-living? 

(2)  How  did  the  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  facul¬ 
ties  of  man  come  into  existence  on  the  theory  of  Blvolu- 
tion? 

(3)  How  is  it  that  embryonic  life  is  incapable  of  being 
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improved  except  by  means  of  a  better  quality  of  the  ma¬ 
ture  members  of  the  species? 

(4)  How  is  it  that  embryonic  life  is  incapable  of  pre¬ 
serving  itself  and  needs  the  constant  protection  of  the 
mature  parent  species  during  the  period  of  development? 
How,  then,  could  the  embryo  or  germ  survive  unaided  the 
great  catastrophic  changes  of  early  ages? 

(5)  How  is  that  Evolution  fails  to  explain  man’s  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  earth  in  view  of  the  many  gaps  between 
the  highest  animal  and  the  lowost  member  of  the  human 
race? 

(6)  How  is  Jesus  Christ  to  be  explained  by  the  theory 
of  Evolution,  and  how,  on  this  theory,  has  no  being  su¬ 
perior  to  Him  been  developed  during  the  last  nineteen 
hundred  years? 

(7)  How  is  the  supernatural  element  in  Christianity 
to  be  explained,  including  regeneration,  continuous  grace 
in  the  soul  to  overcome  sin,  and  the  guarantee  of  resur¬ 
rection  hereafter? 

When  these  questions  are  satisfactorily  answered,  it 
will  be  possible  to  settle  the  true  relations  between  Evolu¬ 
tion  and  the  Bible. 

This  is  how  a  scientist  puts  the  case  in  a  summary  of 
the  facts  in  five  departments  of  knowledge  as  they  are  now 
known : 

(1)  Both  matter  and  energy  seem  now  to  be  at  a 
standstill,  so  far  as  creation  is  concerned,  no  means  being 
known  to  science  whereby  the  fixed  quantity  of  both  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  in  this  world  can  be  increased 
(or  diminished)  in  the  slightest  degree. 

(2)  The  origin  of  life  is  veiled  in  a  mist  that  science 
has  not  dispelled  and  does  not  hope  to  dispel.  By  none 
of  the  processes  that  we  call  natural  can  life  now  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  not-living. 

(3)  Unicellular  forms  can  come  only  from  pre-existing 
cells  of  the  same  kind;  and  even  the  individual  cells  of 
a  multicellular  organism,  when  once  differentiated,  repro¬ 
duce  only  other  cells  after  their  own  kind. 

(4)  Species  of  plants  and  animals  have  wonderful 
powers  of  variation ;  but  these  variations  seem  to  be  regu-  » 
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lated  and  predestined  in  accordance  with  definite  laws, 
and  in  no  instance  known  to  science  has  this  variation 
resulted  in  producing  what  could  properly  be  called  a  dis¬ 
tinct  new  kind  of  plant  or  animal. 

(5)  Geology  has  been  supposed  to  prove  that  there  has 
been  a  long  succession  of  distinct  types  of  life  on  the 
globe  in  a  very  definite  order  extending  through  vast 
ages  of  time.  This  is  now  known  to  be  a  mistake.  Most 
living  forms  of  plants  and  animals  are  also  found  in  fos¬ 
sils  ;  but  there  is  no  possible  way  of  telling  that  one  kind 
of  life  lived  and  occupied  the  world  before  others,  or 
that  one  kind  of  life  is  intrinsically  older  than  any  other 
or  than  the  human  race  (Q.  E.  D.  by  Price,  p.  125f). 

Meanwhile,  there  is  profound  force  in  one  of  the  last 
addresses  delivered  by  that  great  scientist.  Lord  Kelvin, 
who  said: 

“I  marvel  at  the  undue  haste  with  which  teachers  in  our  univer¬ 
sities  and  preachers  in  our  pulpits  are  restating  truth  in  the  terms 
of  Evolution  while  Evolution  itself  remains  an  unproved  hypothesis 
in  the  laboratories  of  science.” 

Literature. — The  substance  of  this  article  was  written 
for  translation  into  Chinese,  for  the  Chinese  edition  of 
the  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopedia.  The  posi¬ 
tion  taken  can  be  studied  more  fully  in  “Evolution:  An 
Investigation  and  a  Criticism,”  by  Graebner,  and  “Falla¬ 
cies  of  Evolution,”  by  J.  D.  Charles,  to  both  of  which  the 
present  writer  is  much  indebted.  Other  books  following 
a  similar  line  are:  “Evolution  Criticised,”  by  T.  B. 
Bishop;  “Theistic  Evolution,”  by  Fairhurst;  “The  Phil¬ 
osophy  of  Revelation,”  by  Bavinck.  A  brief  bibliography 
of  other  books  (of  various  views)  will  be  found  in  the 
writer’s  booklet,  “What  about  Evolution?” 
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THE  HON.  A.  G.  BURR 

JUDGE  OF  THE  NINTH  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT 
RUGBY,  N.  D. 

To  THE  Editor  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra: 

Dear  Sir: 

In  the  January,  1922,  issue  of  your  Quarterly  I  find 
an  interesting  note  on  the  Authorship  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  by  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Bates,  D.  D.  In  this  note 
Dr.  Bates  cites  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  to  show  that 
Paul  had  written  an  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and,  on  page 
95,  he  says,  in  substance  that  this  citation  and  its  inference 
has  been  overlooked  in  Commentaries,  etc.,  so  far  as  he 
knows.  Doubtless  this  is  correct,  and  his  deduction  is 
another  instance  how  the  minds  of  Biblical  Scholars  will 
agree,  without  suggestion.  His  statement,  however,  called 
to  my  mind  the  argument  of  the  writer  Gaussen  of  Geneva 
in  his  Canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures — a  book  published  in 
1862,  and  which  is  among  the  old  books  of  my  father’s 
library.  It  is  a  book  he  used  in  his  theological  studies  in 
Scotland  and  which  I  find  of  great  interest  today.  This 
argument  of  Dr.  Bates’  is  set  forth  by  Gaussen  on  page 
327  of  that  book,  as  one  of  the  numerous  arguments  he 
advances  to  sustain  the  Pauline  Authorship  of  the  Epistle. 
How  any  impartial  critic  can  say  “The  case  against  the 
Pauline  authorship  is  closed’’  passes  my  comprehension. 
I  make  no  claim  to  linguistic  scholarship;  but  will  epito¬ 
mize  Prof.  Gaussen’s  argument  and  add  a  few  reflections 
of  my  own. 

The  claim  of  an  Hebrew  original  is  largely  assumption. 
No  one  ever  claimed  to  have  seen  such  a  document,  and 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  assume  that  because  the 
letter  is  addressed  to  Hebrews  therefore  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage  must  of  necessity  have  been  used.  Greek  had  been 
spoken,  even  in  Jerusalem,  almost  four  centuries  before, 
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when  Alexander  the  Great  entered  the  city,  and  doubt¬ 
less  continued  to  be  used.  Hebrews  in  the  days  of  Paul 
had  separate  synagogues  for  those  who  could  not  speak 
Hebrew — ^for  those  who  spoke  Greek.  Dr.  Gaussen  says 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  a  translation;  everything 
bears  the  impress  of  originality. 

The  writer  shows  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  Hebrew 
forms  and  ceremonies;  with  the  so-called  legends  and 
early  history  of  the  people.  True,  any  scholar  might  be  as 
well  informed;  but  this  does  not  argue  against  Paul’s 
authorship,  for  certainly  he  would  know.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  that  there  are  few  men  like  Bryce,  who  can  make 
themselves  so  familiar  with  the  more  or  less  obscure  his¬ 
tory  of  another  people  as  to  pass  as  a  native;  therefore, 
the  author  is  at  least  as  likely  to  have  been  a  Jew  as  to 
have  been  a  Gentile.  Then  there  are  passages  in  the 
Epistle  where  the  personal  pronoun  is  used  that  may 
indicate  the  writer  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  race.  Chap.  9, 
verses  1  to  7,  some  might  say,  indicated  a  foreigner  writ¬ 
ing  to  foreigners  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  people  referred  to ;  but  Chap.  11,  vs.  40  and  Chap. 
12,  vs.  28  might  indicate  the  writer  was  a  Jew. 

Then  Timothy  was  living  and  is  called  “brother,”  the 
way  Paul  designates  him  in  Second  Corinthians,  Philemon 
and  Colossians.  Evidently  those  who  claim  the  epistle 
was  written  in  the  third  century  overlook  this  fact  with 
reference  to  Timothy. 

The  writer  was  in  jail,  for  he  speaks  of  “my  bonds” 
(chap.  10,  vs.  34)  and,  if  Paul,  this  may  have  been  Cesarea 
or  Rome.  My  guess  would  be  Rome,  for  we  have  the  rec¬ 
ord  that  Timothy  was  with  Paul  in  Rome.  It  may  depend 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  term,  “They  of  Italy.” 

Why  should  critics  be  so  insistent  in  stating  that  the 
expression — ^they  of  Italy — shows  people  of  Italy  away 
from  Rome  but  sending  salutations  to  Hebrews  in  Rome? 
Why  is  it  not  just  as  likely  that  Paul,  in  Rome,  was  writ¬ 
ing  to  Hebrews  and  sends  the  salutation  of  Christian 
Hebrews  who  were  in  Rome?  They  of  Italy — ^those  He¬ 
brews  in  Italy  who  are  now  Christians — salute  you. 

Now  all  this  may  apply  to  any  other  author  as  well  as 
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to  Paul ;  but  at  least  it  does  not  argue  against  Paul.  He 
fits  all  of  these  circumstances.  Where  all  the  facts  of 
circumstantial  evidence  point  to  one  source  you  have  the 
right  to  adopt  that  as  a  theory,  at  least,  and  one  theory 
that  includes  all  the  proven  facts  is  as  good  as  any  other 
theory  doing  the  same. 

Then  when  we  consider  Paul  in  prison,  with  plenty  of 
time  to  choose  his  style,  writing  on  a  theme  that  calls 
for  an  entirely  different  setting,  drawing  on  his  store  of 
knowledge  accumulated  since  he  was  a  mere  child,  and 
presenting  his  argument  from  an  entirely  different  angle, 
it  would  seem  to  me  the  argument,  if  the  scholars  find 
such  an  one,  from  difference  in  style  is  not  worth  a  great 
deal. 

Apparently  the  Temple  was  still  standing ;  the  sacrifices 
were  yet  being  offered ;  and  while  they  could  “see  the  day 
approaching”  yet  it  must  have  been  apparent  to  far-seeing 
men  of  that  day  that  the  obstinate  hostility  of  the  Jews 
to  the  Romans  was  inevitably  dooming  the  City  and  the 
Temple.  Now,  if  Paul  was  in  Rome,  writing  to  the  He¬ 
brew  in  the  East,  in  Jerusalem  and  other  places,  he  would 
sound  the  warning  and  “They  of  Italy”  would  send  their 
greetings. 

To  cap  it  all,  we  have  the  reference  in  Peter’s  epistle — 
the  reference  cited  by  Dr.  Bates  and  by  Prof.  Gaussen. 
All  the  other  facts  shown  will  apply  to  Paul — ^possibly 
more  so  than  to  any  other  conceivable  writer — ^but  here 
is  a  distinct  statement  showing  he  did  write  an  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  and  this  contained  “things  hard  to  be 
understood.”  Of  course,  it  was  hard  to  understand.  He, 
in  Hebrews,  argues  that  the  forms  and  ceremonies  the 
orthodox  Jew  said  were  permanent,  were  merely  the 
shadow  of  the  coming  event.  It  would  change  the  view  of 
the  Jew  as  to  the  mission  of  his  race ;  its  relative  import¬ 
ance;  its  place  in  the  scheme  of  events.  This  last  ar^- 
ment — Peter’s  statement — seems  to  me  to  add  the  final 
proof  necessary  to  make  the  theory  of  the  circumstantial 
evidence  conclusive.  Of  course,  if  Peter  did  not  write 
second  Peter,  and  it  is  merely  a  pious  fraud,  then  its 
statement  is  worthless ;  but  it  is  peculiar  that  the  critics. 
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destructive  in  their  nature,  first  build  a  theory  they  want 
to  establish  and  then  coolly  dispose  of  evidence  against 
their  theory  by  brushing  it  aside  as  fraudulent.  It  is 
fraudulent  because  it  conflicts  with  their  theory.  Instead 
of  getting  all  the  facts  and  then  seeing  the  law  that  runs 
through  them  all,  they  arrange  a  theory  and  call  those 
things  facts  that  substantiate  it,  and  all  the  rest  fiction. 

When  we  find,  in  history,  that  a  substantial  part  of  the 
Church  always  accepted  this  epistle  as  one  of  Paul’s  writ¬ 
ings,  and  there  is  nothing  but  speculation  to  combat  it, 
the  burden  of  proof  must  certainly  rest  on  those  who  deny 
Paul’s  authorship,  and  this  is  not  sustained  without  sub¬ 
stantial  evidence. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  G.  Burr. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES 


HERMAN  BAVINCK 

THE  REVEREND  JOHANNES  J.  JANSEN,  D.D. 

DE  BILT,  HOLLAND 

In  the  last  year  Holland  has  lost  two  great  men,  the 
world-renowned  Dr.  Kuyper,  theologian  and  statesman, 
once  (1901-1905)  Prime  Minister  of  Holland,  and  Dr. 
Bavinck,  the  author  of  Eereformeer  de  Dogmatek. 

These  two  eminent  men  have  been  the  regenerators  of 
Calvinism  in  Holland.  They  were  well-known  in  America 
also;  each  gave  the  Stone  Lectures  at  Princeton  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary,  Dr.  Kuyper  on  Calvinism,  Dr.  Bavinck  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Revelation.  Dr.  Kuyper  died  Novem¬ 
ber,  1920,  Dr.  Bavinck  slept  with  the  Lord  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  July,  1921.  He  had  an  attack  of  heart  disease 
while  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Synod.  From  that  time 
on  he  suffered  much,  but  he  ran  with  patience  the  race  that 
was  set  before  him.  He  was  taken  away  by  God  in  less 
than  one  year  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Kuyper. 

No  mere  words  can  tell  how  great  is  the  loss  of  these 
two  men  for  the  Church  in  Holland,  and  for  Calvinism  in 
Holland,  America,  South  Africa  and  East  India.  Kuyper 
and  Bavinck  were  for  the  Church  in  Holland  almost  what 
Moses  and  Aaron  were  for  old  Israel.  At  the  death  of 
each  we  said,  “Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a 
great  man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel  ?”  The  days  of  weep¬ 
ing  and  mourning  for  Kuyper  and  Bavinck  are  ended  and 
we  will  now  pass  before  our  brethren  armed,  all  the 
mighty  men  of  valor,  and  help  them.  Almost  at  the  same 
time  there  died  in  Holland  Kuyper  and  Bavinck  and  in 
America  Wright  and  Benjamin  Warfield.  But  whosoever 
passes  away,  Jesus  Christ  remains  the  same  yesterday, 
and  today  and  forever.  We  will  remember  here  Him  who 
has  the  rule  over  us  and  who  has  spoken  unto  us  the  word 
of  God. 
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Rutgers,  Bavinck,  Kuyper — they  have  been  the  three 
great  theologians  in  the  reformed  camp,  they  have  been 
the  standard-bearers  of  Calvinism.  They  loved  Calvin, 
but  they  have  not  forsaken  the  Catholicism  and  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  the  Church  and  of  Christendom.  Yet  I  do  not 
dare  to  say  that  they  did  not  sometimes  display  a  predi¬ 
lection  toward  partiality  for  one  of  the  reformers.  Now 
and  then  they  forgot  Luther,  Zwingli,  Menno  Simons  and 
John  Knox.  We  see  that  even  the  great  ones  among  us 
have  their  partialities. 

Herman  Bavinck  was  bom  at  Hoogeveen  on  the  thir¬ 
teenth  day  of  December,  1854.  His  father  was  minister 
of  the  free  Church  at  that  place.  He  received  his  primary 
schooling  and  his  collegiate  training  at  Alenkerk  (N.  Br.) 
and  at  Zwolle.  In  1874  he  went  to  Leiden.  There  he 
began  the  study  of  theology. 

The  modern  theology  (modernism)  was  then  ruling, 
domineering,  at  Leiden.  It  is  a  marvel  of  God’s  grace 
that  Bavinck  came  from  the -University  a  believing  man. 
The  subject  of  his  dissertation  was  “de  Ethic  van  ZtvinglV* 
The  logical  arrangement  of  the  dissertation  forecast  at 
this  early  date  in  his  career  the  strength  of  the  coming 
theologian.  What  a  strong  and  vigorous  intellect  is  al¬ 
ready  displayed!  For  one  year  Dr.  Bavinck  was  min¬ 
ister  at  Franeker,  the  old  Frisian  city,  where  once  flour¬ 
ished  the  Frisian  University.  The  Frisians  crowded  to 
listen  to  the  enthusiastic  word  of  the  youthful  orator. 
In  1882  Bavinck  was  appointed  as  Professor  of  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  at  Kampen.  In  1902  he  went  from  the 
Seminary  at  Kampen  to  the  Free  University  at  Amster¬ 
dam.  Here  also  he  was  made  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology.  Dr.  Kuyper  had  been  appointed  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  and  Bavinck  was  the  glory  of  the  Free  University. 

In  1895  Dr.  Bavinck  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
Dogmatek.  Dr.  Kuyper  had  already  published  his  En- 
cyclopaedie  der  Theologie  in  three  volumes.  In  that  work 
he  laid  the  foundation  for  Christian  Science.  Following 
.this  masterpiece  came  now  the  Dogmatek  of  Bavinck. 

The  Dogmatek  was  the  principal  work  of  Dr.  Bavinck. 
The  first  volume  is  introductory  in  character,  dealing 
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with  the  principia  of  Dogmatics.  Bavinck  appeals  to 
the  community  of  saints:  with  Groen  van  Prinsterer  he 
places  his  reliance  upon  the  common  faith  of  the  fathers. 
After  an  introduction  concerning  name,  definition,  method, 
division,  history  and  literature  of  dogmatics,  Bavinck 
takes  up  for  consideration  the  general  principia  of  science 
and  religion.  Then  he  discourses  upon  the  principium 
externum  (Holy  Scripture)  and  the  principium  internum 
(the  teaching  of  the  Spiritus  Sanctus).  The  second  vol¬ 
ume  of  his  Dogmatics  treats  of  God,  and  the  world  in  its 
original  state.  The  third  and  fourth  volumes  dwell  upon 
the  world  in  its  fallen  state,  Christ,  the  benefits  of  the 
Covenant,  the  Church,  the  means  of  grace,  and  the  last 
things. 


Bavinck  justly  says  that  mystery  is  the  principal  matter 
of  Dogmatics.  It  must  not  be  a  scholastic  science  with¬ 
out  fruit  for  life,  but  must  pass  over  into  admiration  and 
adoration.  This  is  the  method  Bavinck  follows  in  his 
dogmatic.  He  first  tells  what  the  Brahmans,  the  Koran, 
Greek  philosophy,  Philo  and  Gnosticism  taught  concern¬ 
ing  a  particular  doctrinal  point.  Then  he  traces  out  the 
same  subject  with  the  apologetes,  the  fathers  of  the 
Church,  and  the  old  theologians.  Then  passes  by  Scotus, 
Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  Scholastic 
Theology;  makes  us  to  understand  what  Luther,  Calvin 
and  later  theologians  taught ;  follows  the  declining  theol¬ 
ogy,  rationalism,  Kant,  Fichte  Schleiermacher ;  from 
Hegel  and  Straus  we  go  to  Buchner  and  others.  Then  the 
subject  is  closed  by  Holy  Scripture.  Bavinck  alw’ays  fol¬ 
lows  this  method:  he  dwells  amply  upon  the  different 
phases  which  the  dogma  has  run  through  in  the  history 
of  the  Church  and  at  the  end  explains  briefly  how  it  must 
be.  Dr.  Kuyper  omits  much  of  the  history  of  dogmatics 
and  he  explains  in  a  positive  manner  the  dogma.  This  he 
does  more  extensively  and  widely  and  deeply  than  Ba¬ 
vinck.  With  Bavinck  more  reading  and  erudition;  with 
Kuyper  more  originality  and  genius. 

The  Dogmatek  of  Bavinck  was  his  masterpiece.  Al¬ 
ready  the  second  edition  has  been  published.  Bavinck 
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has  explained  in  it  in  a  systematic  and  scientific  way  the 
doctrine  of  Calvin,  the  doctrine  of  the  great  Reformation 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed 
Churches.  An  advocate  of  the  modern  and  liberal  theol¬ 
ogy  has  inveighed  against  him  concerning  “modern  scho¬ 
lasticism.”  But  this  is  invective.  Dogmatics  is  the  scien¬ 
tific  refiection  of  the  treasure  of  truth  which  belongs  to 
the  Christian  Church;  it  is  the  scientific  development  of 
Christian  doctrine.  As  such  we  have  gratefully  accepted 
the  Dogmatek  of  Bavinck.  He  has  developed  the  old 
reformed  truth  in  a  form  for  this  modern  time.  He  has 
been  named  the  most  learned  theologian  in  Holland,  and 
he  has  deserved  the  name.  He  has  pointed  out  the  way 
along  which  later  theologians  can  go,  that  they  may  do 
justice  to  the  Biblical  data  for  the  different  dogmata.  He 
has  been,  in  this  critical  and  hazardous  time,  the  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  Christian  consciousness.  What  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  of  these  days  has  thought  he  has  uttered; 
he  has  been  her  spokesman.  He  was  a  fully  equipped  and 
eminently  representative  man.  Called  to  a  great  work, 
he  was  fitted  for  it  by  disposition  and  talents  as  well  as 
by  long  and  strenuous  preparation.  Peaceable  in  tem¬ 
perament,  endowed  with  an  intelligence  as  subtle  as  it 
was  original,  he  added  to  his  natural  gifts  a  profound 
erudition.  A  theologian  of  note,  he  has  joined  to  the 
study  of  theology  not  only  that  of  letters  and  philosophy, 
but  also  that  of  psychology  and  pedagogics.  In  Holland  the 
vigor  of  Bavinck’s  mind  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  literary 
gifts  have  perhaps  generally  been  fully  recognized.  It  is 
questionable,  however,  whether  the  greatness  of  his  initia¬ 
tive  in  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine  is  even  yet 
estimated  abroad  at  its  true  value.  We  mark  Bavinck 
out  not  merely  as  a  man  of  exceptional  gifts  and  worthy 
performances,  but  as  one  of  the  great  forces  which  have 
wrought  in  the  history  of  our  church  during  the  last 
decade. 

In  addition  to  the  Dogmatek  we  mention  here  of  Ba- 
vinck’s  writings:  De  Zeherheid  des  Geloofs  (Assurance 
of  Faith)  ;  Christelijke  Wetenschap  (Christian  Science)  ; 
Christelijke  Wereldbeschouwing  (Christian  View  of  the 
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World)  ;  Pedagogische  beginischen  (Pedagogical  Prin¬ 
ciples). 

These  four  volumes  also  illustrate  not  merely  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  but  the  vigor  and  the  wide  range  of  the  thought 
of  Dr.  Bavinck.  The  beautiful  lecture  on  the  Christian 
view  of  the  world  was  Dr.  Bavinck’s  rectoral  address  in 
the  Free  University  of  Amsterdam.  Not  only  these  four 
treatises,  but  most  of  his  writings,  are  wrought  out  with 
extreme  care,  are  formally  complete,  thoroughly  thought 
through,  and  are  attractively  written. 


These  times  are  very  grave  for  Europe  and  for  our 
country,  Holland.  Communism  and  socialism  are  the 
threatening  powers.  The  world  revolution  is  as  an  im¬ 
pending  shadow  over  society,  and  it  seems  as  if  “the 
righteous  are  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come.  They 
shall  enter  into  peace ;  they  shall  rest  in  their  beds,  each 
one  walking  in  his  uprightness.” 

“Now  the  laborer’s  task  is  o’er; 

Now  the  battle-day  is  past; 

Now  upon  the  farther  shore 
Lands  the  voyager  at  last. 

Father,  in  Thy  gracious  keeping 
Leave  we  now  Thy  servant  sleeping.” 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Back  to  the  Bible.  By  George  McCready  Price,  M.  A. 

Author  of  “God’s  Two  Books,’’  “The  Fundamentals  of 

Geology,’’  “Q.  E.  D.,  or  New  Light  on  the  Doctrine  of 

Creation,”  etc.  8vo.  Pp.  235.  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Review  and  Herald  Publishing  As.sociation.  Revised 

Edition,  1920. 

As  the  title  suggests,  this  is  a  book  calling  upon  the 
present  generation  to  forsake  its  materialistic  idols  and 
return  to  the  Word  of  God.  It  exposes  mercilessly  both 
scientific  and  philosophical  frailties,  and  presents  most 
interesting  evidence  that  geological  reasoning  in  the  past 
has  not  been  by  any  means  infallible  and  is  not  now  to 
be  trusted  without  question.  Much  of  this  will  be  new  to 
those  who  have  not  followed  recent  geological  discoveries, 
and  it  will  be  of  egpecial  interest  to  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  such  matters. 

While  the  author  seems  to  lean  toward  a  literal  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  English  Bible  as  it  appears  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  according  to  the  old  beliefs  of  the 
church,  namely,  that  the  world  was  created  in  six  solar 
days,  he  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  any  such  thing  as  that, 
and  he  does  not  appear  to  be  inclined  to  dogmatize  con¬ 
cerning  the  matter.  His  contention  that  there  was  a  real 
Creation,  different  from  what  we  can  see  going  on  before 
our  faces  now,  or,  in  other  words,  that  this  world  is  not 
the  product  of  a  materialistic  evolution,  is  well  carried  out 
and  carefully  supported. 

Taken  altogether,  the  book  is  one  to  provoke  thought, 
stimulate  interest  in  scientific  discussions,  disturb  the 
serenity  of  materialists,  encourage  the  orthodox  believer, 
and  produce  a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  weary  of  the  cocksureness  of  evolutionists  and 
their  follow^ers.  It  is  well  written  and  will  repay  a  careful 
reading. 


H;  W.  Magoun. 
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A  Cruise  of  the  Orient.  A.  W.  Archibald,  D.D.  The 
Stratford  Company,  Boston. 

One  is  rather  surprised  to  find,  in  a  book  with  the  above 
title,  nearly  one-third  of  the  pages  given  up  to  a  recital 
of  the  events  of  the  late  war.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
book  contains  accounts  of  visits  to  Rome,  Athens,  Cairo, 
Karnak,  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem. 

The  author  introduces  much  that  has  often  been  pre¬ 
sented  before,  and  the  reader  may  think  he  has  too  often 
indulged  in  a  guide-book  style. 

Nevertheless,  the  pages  will  be  perused  with  interest 
and  profit,  especially  by  those  contemplating  a  visit  to 
these  Oriental  cities.  The  author’s  attitude  on  Biblical 
subjects  is  generally  very  conservative;  in  one  place  he 
seems  to  allow  the  documentary  view  of  the  Pentateuch. 
His  archeological  observations  are  not  those  of  a  spe¬ 
cialist,  but  are  generally  correct. 

The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  appropriate  and  the 
book  is  well  executed  by  the  printers. 

H.  S.  Nesbit. 

Jesus  and  What  He  Said.  A  New  Bible  Analysis  by 
Reverend  Arthur  S.  Burrows.  The  Pilgrim  Press,  92 
pp.,  8vo.  1921.  ' 

This  book  was  doubtless  a  labor  of  love  to  the  author 
and  a  great  blessing  to  himself  in  the  making  of  it.  It 
arranges  in  order  the  events  of  Christ’s  life  and  in  parallel 
columns  on  either  side  Old  Testament  illustrations  and 
prophecies  and  New  Testament  comment  from  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  writers;  then  in  a  second  part  does  likewise  with 
the  sayings  of  Jesus.  The  same  work  would  be  a  most 
profitable  exercise  for  every  Bible  student  to  do ;  I  cannot 
see  that  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  anyone  to  read  or  to 
use  as  a  book  of  reference.  It  serves  in  part  as  a  reference 
Bible,  but  a  good  reference  Bible  would  be  much  better 
and  more  easily  consulted.  In  part  it  serves  as  a  Bible 
analysis  and  is  singularly  free  from  doctrinal  bias,  the 
bane  of  Bible  analyses,  but  it  encounters  the  inevitable 
difficulty  of  every  Bible  analysis  that  no  two  students 
make  the  same  topical  divisions  of  the  Bible  and  hence  no 
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one  knows  certainly  where  to  look  for  any  particular  pas¬ 
sage  in  any  Bible  analysis.  ■  In  short,  the  book  is  most 
helpful  as  a  labor,  but  seems  of  little  value  as  a  product. 

M.  G.  Kyle. 

A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Book 
OF  Job,  together  with  a  New  Translation.  By  the 
late  Samuel  Rolles  Driver,  D.D.,  and  George  Buchanan 
Gray,  D.  Litt.  (In  two  volumes.)  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  $7.50  net. 

Some  eighteen  months  before  his  death  Dr.  Driver  be¬ 
gan  the  preparation  of  the  volumes  on  Job  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Critical  Commentary.  When  his  serious  illness 
stopped  the  work,  it  was  at  his  request  taken  up  by  Dr. 
Gray.  The  latter  accepts  responsibility  for  the  whole 
work,  but  incorporates  virtually  all  that  had  been  done 
by  his  predecessor.  Of  these  two  large  volumes,  the  first 
contains  a  translation  founded  upon  the  Revised  Version 
— a  large  part  of  it  by  Driver,  though  completed,  cor¬ 
rected,  and  edited  throughout,  by  Gray — and  a  commen¬ 
tary,  chiefiy  by  Gray,  who,  however,  makes  use  of  some 
material  left  by  Driver ;  together  with  a  full  Introduction 
by  Gray.  This  volume  refers  occasionally  to  the  original 
text,  but  will  be  quite  intelligible  to  the  English  reader, 
and  will  be  sufficient  for  his  purpose.  The  second  volume 
is  the  one  to  which  Dr.  Driver  contributed  most.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  philological  notes,  that  is,  it  is  a  very  complete 
commentary  on  the  Hebrew  text.  Chapters  1,  2,  32:1-6, 
and  42:7-17  are  Gray’s;  the  rest  is  Driver’s  with  some 
additions  by  Gray  which  are  distinguished  by  placing 
them  in  square  brackets.  This  will  be  a  valuable  hand¬ 
book  for  classes  in  universities  and  theological  seminaries. 

Toward  critical  questions  this  commentary  takes  a  mod¬ 
erately  liberal  attitude — is  possibly  slightly  more  radical 
than  it  would  have  been  had  Dr.  Driver  lived  to  finish  it. 
The  idea  “that  the  book  is  a  report  of  facts  of  history,  the 
exact  record  in  prose  of  the  actual  fortunes  of  a  particular 
individual  and  of  the  words  spoken  in  verse  by  him  and 
others”  is  rejected,  but  it  is  held  that  it  is  “based  on  or 
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derived  from  popular  tradition  or  literature.”  The  date 
is  not  fixed  accurately,  but  it  is  regarded  as  probable 
that  Job  was  written  in  the  Fifth  Century  B.  C.  The  more 
extreme  views  with  regard  to  differences  of  authorship 
are  rejected,  and  the  prologue  and  epilogue  are  assigned 
to  the  same  author  as  the  body  of  the  work.  It  is  main¬ 
tained,  however,  that  through  mutilation  of  the  text,  part 
of  the  last  speech  of  Bildad  and  the  last  speech  of  Zophar 
are  concealed  in  chapters  25-27,  that  28  is  an  independent 
poem,  and  that  the  speeches  of  Elihu  and  chapters  40:6- 
42:1  are  later  additions.  These  positions  are,  of  course, 
debatable,  but  the  problems  of  which  they  are  the  proposed 
solutions  are  real  problems.  This  book  will  doubtless 
long  remain  a  standard  work. 

J.  E.  WiSHART. 

Old  Testament  Prophecy.  (Life  and  Religion  Series.) 

By  Frank  Knight  Sanders,  Ph.D.D.  New  York.  Charles 

Scribner's  Sons.  1921.  $1.25. 

This  small  volume  presents  a  survey  of  the  prophetic 
material  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  rather  astonishing 
that  this  task  can  be  so  satisfactorily  performed  in  so 
short  a  compass.  The  book  is  readable  and  well  arranged. 
There  is  a  sufficient  bibliography.  And  in  the  appendix 
are  lists  of  questions  and  suggested  topics  for  discussion, 
which  could  be  used  with  advantage  in  class  room  work. 
This  introduction  to  the  prophets  will  not  take  the  place 
of  fuller  discussions,  as  it  was  not  intended  to  do.  It 
ought  to  awaken  an  interest  which  would  lead  to  farther 
study. 

J.  E.  WiSHART. 

The  Mantle  of  Elijah.  By  Damon  Dalrymple.  George 

H.  Doran  Company.  $1.50  net. 

Here  is  a  book  that  we  can  heartily  commend,  both 
because  of  its  inherent  excellence  and  because  of  high  re¬ 
gard  for  the  author.  Damon  Dalrymple  is  one  of  the 
universally  respected  pastors  of  Greater  St.  Louis,  and 
is  himself  a  modern  prophet  of  a  most  earnest  and 
thoughtful  kind.  These  chapters  are  supposed  to  be  the 
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final  charsres  of  Elijah  to  Elisha  before  they  parted,  the 
latter  to  his  work,  the  former  to  his  reward.  This  literary 
form  is  maintained  throughout  these  suggestive  dis¬ 
courses 

The  mantle  of  Elijah  is  indeed  not  worn  too  closely,  and 
the  features  of  a  very  modern  prophet  are  constantly  re¬ 
vealed.  A  superficial  criticism  therefore  might  easily  be 
made,  namely  that  the  volume  is  full  of  anachronisms. 
Elijah  talks  about  prophets  who  lived  long  after  his  time, 
has  much  to  say  about  Jesus,  discusses  the  cathedrals  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  is  acquainted  with  the  poems  of  Dante 
and  Milton,  and  with  Trilby  and  the  writings  of  David 
Grayson,  and  has  something  to  say  about  Evolution.  But 
he  would  be  a  finical  reader  who  would  take  offence  be¬ 
cause  the  author  so  frequently  peeps  through  his  disguise. 
This  is  a  twentieth  century  message  for  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  men  and  women,  and  it  was  doubtless  wise  not  to 
attempt  a  too  meticulous  imitation  of  the  idioms  of  the 
ninth  century  B.  C. 

This  volume  has  not  much  to  say  about  the  external 
side  of  the  preacher’s  task,  but  is  concerned  rather  with 
the  vital  spiritual  sources  from  which  the  message  must 
come.  The  author  has  evidently  thought  much  about  the 
ministry  of  new  truth — new  truth  which  has  its  rights  but 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  destroy  the  values  of  the  old. 
The  method  of  approach  is  the  intuitional  rather  than  the 
logical.  This  Elijah  is  a  lover  of  life,  of  the  mountains 
and  the  trees  and  of  God’s  out-of-doors,  and  tells  what 
he  has  seen  and  heard  and  the  convictions  that  have  grown 
out  of  his  experience.  A  single  quotation  may  illustrate 
the  way  in  which  a  debatable  question  is  treated.  “And 
so  with  this  new  discovery  of  the  process  of  creation; 
call  it  evolution  or  what  you  will.  The  Church  has  fought 
it  with  hammer  and  tongs,  contesting  every  inch  of 
ground  which  she  has  given ;  and  yet  who  knows  but  that 
it  will  turn  out  greatly  to  her  advantage,  when  it  has  been 
purged  of  the  excrescences  which  cling  to  all  new  dis¬ 
coveries  and  properly  assimilated  into  her  thought?  There 
was  not  room  enough  for  the  future  in  the  old  Ptolemaic 
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universe,  and  there  is  not  time  enough  for  the  past  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  chronology.”  We  hope  Damon  Dal- 
rymple  will  have  a  host  of  readers. 

J.  E.  WiSHART. 

The  Incarnate  Son  of  God.  A  Series  of  Devotional 

Studies  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  By  Henri  DeVries. 

The  Christian  Alliance  Publishing  Company. 

This  is  a  course  of  lectures,  originally  delivered  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  three  Bible  Training  Schools  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  here  given  to  the  public,  with  an  introduction 
by  Dr.  D.  J.  Burrell.  The  author  is  evangelical  in  his 
views  and  deeply  reverent,  while  the  fundamental  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  book  are  in  general  those  to  which  the  church 
has  clung  and  which  are  expressed  in  its  historic  symbols. 
The  discussion,  however,  is  not  wholly  satisfactory.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  make  refinements  and  to  urge  distinc¬ 
tions  which  are  of  doubtful  value  and  often  incapable  of 
proof.  The  interpretation  of  scripture  is  extremely  lit¬ 
eral;  thus  the  Immanuel  prophecy  is  made  wholly  pre¬ 
dictive  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  without  any  attempt  to 
explain  what,  on  this  basis,  Isaiah  7 : 15-16  can  mean.  In 
many  other  places  it  would  have  been  better,  had  this 
earnest  theologian  heeded  the  caution  offered  by  the  late 
Prof.  A.  B.  Davidson,  “Even  a  writer  of  scripture  may 
be  allowed  to  throw  out  a  brilliant  ideal  conception,  with¬ 
out  our  tying  him  down  to  having  uttered  a  formal  doc¬ 
trine.”  The  proof  reading  of  the  volume  is  not  very  well 
done,  and  the  English  style  is  sometimes  inelegant.  We 
find  such  sentences  as  these,  “Like  a  paralytic  in  a  burn¬ 
ing  building  lacks  the  ability  to  save  himself  by  flight” 
(p.  30) .  “There  was  nothing  in  him  foreign  to  his  nature, 
no  more  than  there  is  in  God”  (p.  69).  One  who  fully 
recognizes  the  sincerity  and  zeal  that  is  apparent  in  these 
pages,  may  yet  be  inclined  to  doubt  whether  this  discus¬ 
sion  has  contributed  anything  of  permanent  worth  toward 
the  solution  of  the  profound  problems  with  which  it  deals. 


J.  E.  WiSHART. 
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An  Encyclopaedia  of  Religions.  By  Maurice  A.  Can- 

ney.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.  1921.  $10.00. 

The  author  of  this  encyclopaedia  is  Professor  of  Semitic 
Languages  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Manches¬ 
ter.  Long  interested  in  the  general  subject,  he  was  invited 
to  prepare  articles  for  four  voluminous  encyclopaedias 
and  seems,  as  he  says,  to  have  “formed  an  A.  B.  C.  habit 
which  he  finds  it  difficult  to  throw  off,”  and  so  the  present 
work  was  undertaken.  The  convenient  size  of  the  volume 
and  the  large  amount  of  information  which  it  gives  in 
brief  statements  make  it  superfluous  to  offer  any  apology 
for  its  publication. 

The  point  of  view  seems  to  be  liberal  but  not  extremely 
radical.  The  Pentateuch  and  the  other  Old  Testament 
books  appear  to  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  theories 
which  are  generally  accepted  by  the  critical  school.  In 
dealing  with  the  gospels  the  two-source  hypothesis  of  the 
origin  of  the  Synoptics  is  accepted,  and  the  fourth  gospel 
is  held  to  be  historic  and  written  by  John  the  apostle. 
On  questions  of  theology  the  author  is  quite  often  con¬ 
tent  with  a  brief  presentation  of  views  that  have  been 
held,  without  a  very  definite  expression  of  his  own  opinion 
— a  course  which  the  limits  of  the  work  perhaps  rendered 
necessary.  It  will  be  found  a  very  convenient  reference 
book  in  any  library. 

J.  E.  WiSHART. 


The  Gift  of  Tongues.  A  Study  in  Pathological  Aspects 
of  Christianity.  By  Rev.  Alexander  Mackie.  George 
H.  Doran  Company.  $2.00  net. 

This  book  traverses  in  part  the  same  ground  as  “Coun- 
terfit  Miracles”  by  the  late  Dr.  B.  B.  Warfield,  but  the 
author  is  in  some  places  not  quite  so  sure  of  his  way  as 
the  Princeton  theologian.  This  uncertainty  is  most  notice¬ 
able  in  the  treatment  of  the  speaking  with  tongues  at  Pen¬ 
tecost  and  in  the  apostolic  age — though  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  problem  involved  is  difficult.  The  con¬ 
clusion  is  one  to  which  Dr.  Warfield  would  not  have 
agreed ;  “It  is  possible  to  suggest  that  at  the  very  begin- 
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ning  of  the  life  of  the  Christian  church,  it  was  face  to 
face  with  the  struggle  which  it  still  must  wage — the  strug¬ 
gle  against  pagan  ideas  and  pagan  practices  within  its 
own  doors”  (p.  25). 

The  discussion  of  the  later  historic  manifestations  of 
v/hat  was  called  the  gift  of  tongues  is  interesting,  and  the 
data  here  collected  regarding  these  curious  psychological 
phenomena  are  valuable.  The  story  of  the  devout  and 
gifted  Edward  Irving,  the  friend  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  who 
became  first  a  believer  in,  and  then  a  victim  of,  the 
prophets;  the  account  of  the  Shakers  who  set  out  to  be 
a  little  “too  good  for  human  nature’s  daily  food,”  and 
degenerated  into  what  looked  like  common  immorality; 
and  the  history  of  the  Mormon  movement  with  its  colossal 
claims  and  its  sorded  vices — all  this,  to  which  a  large  part 
of  the  volume  is  devoted,  is  a  depressing  narrative,  but 
it  conveys  some  salutary  lessons,  among  them  being  that 
to  attempt  to  take  short  cuts  in  religion  is  not  always  the 
surest  way  to  reach  the  goal,  and  that  those  who  say.  Stand 
by  thyself,  come  not  nigh  unto  me,  for  I  am  holier  than 
thou,  have  especial  need  to  look  to  themselves  lest  they  also 
be  tempted.  If  the  proof  reading  had  been  a  little  more 
careful,  the  impossible  Greek  on  pages  22  and  23  would 
not  have  been  allowed  to  stand. 

J.  E.  WiSHART. 

Mountain  Pathways,  A  Study  in  the  Ethics  and 
Psychology  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  By  Hec¬ 
tor  Waylen,  Introduction  by  F.  C.  Burkitt,  M.A.,  D.D. 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  London,  E.  C. 
Pages  XVI,  156.  Price  3/6  net. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  Mr.  Waylen’s  book.  It  is 
an  extremely  interesting  and  suggestive  study  of  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount  with  a  new  translation  admirably  done. 
Even  those  who  cannot  agree  with  the  author’s  conclu¬ 
sions  regarding  the  taking  of  oaths,  or  Christian  non- 
resistance,  or  with  his  application  of  the  words,  “Judge 
not,”  to  the  administration  of  civil  justice,  will,  never¬ 
theless,  read  this  book  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

J.  H.  Webster. 
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The  Gospel  of  Luke.  An  Exposition.  By  Charles  R. 
Erdman,  Professor  of  Practical  Theology,  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  The 
Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia.  Pages  229.  Price, 
$1.00  net. 

This  book  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  Dr.  Erdmanns 
previous  volumes  on  the  New  Testament.  It  is  exposi¬ 
tory  and  practical,  written,  not  from  the  semi-sceptical 
viewpoint,  but  from  that  of  a  Christian.  It  is  a  plain, 
simple  unfolding  of  the  teachings  of  what  the  author 
styles,  “the  most  beautiful  book  in  the  world.”  It  is  very 
evident  to  the  intelligent  reader  that  Dr.  Erdman  is  fully 
acquainted  with  the  field  of  New  Testament  criticism; 
that  he  possesses  learning,  but  does  not  parade  it.  It  is 
quite  refreshing  to  turn  to  a  book  of  this  sort  after  perus¬ 
ing  some  of  the  present  day  commentaries,  filled  with 
purely  subjective  speculation  and  overloaded  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  other  books  of  a  similar  character.  In  this  book 
the  authority  of  the  Scripture  itself  is  assumed  and  as¬ 
serted,  and  its  teaching  applied  to  present  day  conditions. 
For  example,  take  the  admirable  statement  about  the 
sphere  of  the  church  on  page  124:  “The  sphere  of  the 
church  is  spiritual,  and  its  province  is  not  to  determine 
questions  which  are  commercial  and  political.  The  church, 
however,  does  provide  and  inculcate  principles  which  are 
involved  in  all  moral  questions  and  which  determine  just¬ 
ice  and  right  in  every  sphere  of  human  life.  Thus  Jesus 
refused  *to  divide  the  inheritance,’  but  he  pierced  to  the 
root  of  the  request  and  saw  that  the  man  was  neglecting 
the  civil  law  and  seeking  the  support  of  a  religious 
teacher,  because  he  was  moved  by  avarice ;  and  it  is  this 
same  ‘love  of  money’  which  lies  at  the  root  of  most  of  the 
injustice  and  inequity  and  cruelty  which  burden  the  world 
to-day.” 

The  best  way  to  meet  present  day  scepticism  is  by  a 
positive  and  fearless  statement  of  what  the  Bible  really 
does  teach,  and  this  is  what  Dr.  Erdman’s  book  does. 

J.  H.  Webster. 
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Teaching  the  Teacher.  A  First  Book  in  Teacher  Train¬ 
ing.  By  James  Oscar  Boyd,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  John  Gresham 
Machen,  D.D.,  Walter  Scott  Atheam,  Harold  McA. 
Robinson,  D.D.  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 
Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia.  Paper,  214  pages. 

The  names  of  the  authors  of  this  book  are  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  its  excellence.  We  have  seen  no  book  better 
adapted  to  render  the  average  Bible-School  teacher  more 
efficient  than  “Teaching  the  Teacher.”  The  book  is  divided 
into  four  sections.  Dr.  Boyd  writes  on  The  Development 
of  the  Church  in  Old  Testament  Times;  Dr.  Machen  on 
The  Life  of  Christ  and  the  Development  of  the  Church 
in  Apostolic  Times  and  in  Post  Apostolic  Times;  Mr. 
Athearn  on  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Mind; 
and  Dr.  Robinson  on.  The  Church  as  a  Teaching  Institu¬ 
tion.  The  treatment  of  each  of  these  subjects  is  concise 
and  wonderfully  comprehensive.  It  would  minister  vastly 
to  the  success  of  The  Bible  School  if  each  teacher  were 
required  to  make  a  study  of  this  little  volume.  If  this 
were  done  the  very  “poor”  teachers  (see  Introduction) 
would  be  made  better;  the  “colorless  and  neutral”  would 
be  vitalized  into  more  aggressiveness ;  and  the  “wise  and 
good”  would  become  wiser  and  better. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  criticisms  aimed  at  the 
present  day  Bible-School  have  a  measure  of  truth  and 
justice.  This  book  will  help  to  remove  the  causes  of  such 
criticism. 

J.  H.  Webster. 

Bible  and  Spade.  The  Bross  Lectures  for  1921.  By 
Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
New  Testament  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  South.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 
York.  1922.  Pages  XII,  239.  Price,  $1.75. 

Dr.  Peters  states  the  purpose  of  his  book  thus :  “I  am 
not  concerned  in  these  lectures  to  support  the  Bible  record 
by  the  results  of  archaeological  research,  I  am  concerned 
to  find  points  where  the  written  documents  of  the  Bible 
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and  archaeological  discoveries  throw  light  one  upon  the 
other,  either  giving  us  two  witnesses  to  a  fact,  or  the 
one  explaining  the  other.”  An  extremely  interesting  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  literature  of  archaeology.  Sixteen  illus¬ 
trations  enhance  the  value  of  the  book.  We  hope  to  have 
a  fuller  review  of  it  in  a  future  number  of  this  magazine. 

J.  H.  Webster. 
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Story  of  My  Life  and  W ork 

BY 

G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.G.S.A. 


[Extract  from  the  Preface.] 

The  sixty  years  of  my  active  life  cover  a  period  of  unexampled 
intellectual  as  well  as  of  mechanical  readjustments.  To  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  intellectual  problems  which  have  special  bearings  on 
our  religious  life  Providence  has  given  me  a  call  which  I  could  not 
decline.  The  chief  reason  for  the  preparation  and  publication  of 
the  present  volume  is  to  emphasize  the  contributions  to  the  subject 
which  I  have  been  permitted  to  make,  so  that  they  may  not  wholly 
fall  by  the  wayside.  This  I  do  at  the  present  time,  not  because  I 
think  my  work  is  all  done,  but  because  this  survey  should  be  made 
while  my  powers  are  still  unabated. 

Equally  Interesting  to  Young  and  Old 

CONTENTS 

Chapter  I.  Happy  Days  of  Childhood,  pp.  1-40;  Chapter  II. 
College  Days  at  Oberlin,  pp.  41-105 ;  Chapter  III.  Ten  Years  in  a 
Country  Parish,  pp.  106-126;  Chapter  IV.  Ten  Years  at  Andover, 
pp.  127-145;  Chapter  V.  Transfer  to  Oberlin,  pp.  146-150;  Chapter 
VI.  Significance  of  Glacial  Phenomena,  pp.  151-159;  Chapter  VII. 
Reception  of  My  Glacial  Views,  pp.  160-170;  Chapter  VIII.  First 
Visit  to  Europe,  pp.  171-174;  Chapter  IX.  Shipwrecked  in  Green¬ 
land,  pp.  175-192;  Chapter  X.  Theological  Studies,  pp.  193-200; 
Chapter  XI.  Across  Asia,  pp.  201-349;  Chapter  XII.  Third  Visit 
to  Europe,  pp.  350-383;  Chapter  XIII.  Fourth  Visit  to  Europe, 
pp.  384-391 ;  Chapter  XIV.  Editorial  Work,  pp.  392-407 ;  Chapter 

XV.  Archaeological  and  Professorial  Work,  pp.  408-417;  Chapter 

XVI.  My  Creed,  pp.  418-436;  Appendix;  Notes  and  Bibliography, 
pp.  437-459. 
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PRESS  NOTICES 

“The  author  is  probably  the  best  known  exponent*  among  American 
theologians  of  the  movement  to  reconcile  science  with  dogma.  For  his 
science  Dr.  Wright  has  not  had  to  go  to  other  men.” — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

“There  is  a  refreshing  quality  in  the  method  which  Dr.  Wright  has 
brought  to  the  narration  of  his  life  story.  The  distinguished  clergyman 
and  scientist  is  blessed  with  an  evident  keen  sense  of  humor  which  be¬ 
gan  to  manifest  itself  in  early  youth.” — Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

“The  most  interesting,  entertaining  and  instructive  book  that  has 
come  to  our  notice  for  a  long  time.**— Journal  and  Messenger. 

“This  is  a  human  document  of  decided  interest.  It  is  written  in 
simple,  attractive  style;  it  is  full  of  quaint  and  humorous  touches;  it 
abounds  with  scientific  information;  it  radiates  a  gracious  and  cosmo¬ 
politan  spirit.” — Christian  Register. 

“If  this  book  is  ardently  welcomed  by  Dr.  Wright’s  other  friends 
as  it  is  by  us,  it  will  give  joy  to  thousands.”’ — Journal  of  Education. 

“.  .  .  in  his  newest  book,  he  tells  us  all  about  himself,  his  boyhood, 
his  struggles  to  get  an  education,  how  he  became  interested  in  geology 

.  .  .  his  trips  and  voyages,  even  including  a  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of 
Greenland.  One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  book  relates  how 
he  traveled  in  a  zigzag  route  clear  across  Russia,  including  Siberia.” — 
Kansas  City  Star. 

“Few  educators  in  the  United  States  have  a  wider  circle  of  friends 
than  G.  Frederick  Wright  of  Oberlin  who,  as  preacher,  college  professor, 
traveler  and  lecturer,  has  left  an  impression  upon  two  generations  of 
students  and  upon  thousands  of  readers  of  his  books.” — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

“We  have  read  this  book  with  the  keenest  interest  and  heartily  com¬ 
mend  it  to  our  readers.  Doctor  Wright’s  own  confession  of  faith  closes 
the  book  and  it  contains  the  great  affirmations  of  a  strong,  disciplined 
and  optimistic  soul;  a  man  who  has  fronted  the  great  problems  of  life 
and  met  them  unafraid.” — The  Advance. 

“  .  .  .  his  experiences  as  a  district  school  teacher,  his  enlistment  as 
a  volunteer  at  the  call  of  President  Lincoln,  are  told  in  so  racy  and  inter¬ 
esting  a  manner  as  to  hold  the  attention  unabated.” — The  Watchman^ 
Examiner. 

“A  valuable  book,  especially  for  all  young  peopie.**— Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian. 

“A  simple  but  well  told  narrative  recounts  the  lifework  of  one  who 
has  made  his  mark  as  editor,  archaeologist,  theologian  and  college  pro¬ 
fessor,  as  well  as  author  of  a  standard  work,  ‘The  Ice  Age  in  North 
America.’  ” — Milwaukee  Free  Press. 

“This  is  an  interesting  account  of  a  man’s  life  carried  over  some 
of  the  most  eventful  periods  of  American  history  .  .  it  reads  like  a  ro¬ 
mance  and  thrills  the  reader  with  the  courage  and  steadfastness  of  best 
American  stock.” — Detroit  Times. 
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Xenia  Theological  Seminary 

OP  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 
Founded  A.  D.  1794. 

Located  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  the  metropolis 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  gateway  of  the 
great  South-West.  University  City,  in  which  the 
school  is  situated,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
parts  of  the  West  End,  free  from  congestion  of 
population  and  largely  free  from  fog  and  smoke. 
There  are  excellent  library  facilities,  picture  gal¬ 
leries,  large  parks,  and  many  golf  and  tennis 
grounds,  in  the  vicinity.  Washington  University, 
which  can  be  reached  in  ten  minutes,  offers  ad¬ 
vanced  courses  to  those  who  wish  to  take  them, 
and  exchanges  credits  with  the  seminary. 

The  curriculum  includes  the  usual  studies  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  gospel  ministry,  with  electives 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 
Students  from  all  evangelical  churches  are  re¬ 
ceived  on  equal  terms.  Tuition  and  rooms  in  the 
dormitory  are  free.  Meals  are  provided  by  the 
students  themselves  on  the  club  plan,  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  expense,  And  the  social  life  thus  fostered 
is  very  delightful. 

The  opening  for  the  Fall  Semester  is  on  Sep¬ 
tember  20th,  1922. 

For  Catalogs  and  Full  Information  address  the 
Acting  President, 

JESSE  JOHNSON,  D.D. 

6182  Westminster  Place  St  Louis,  Mo. 


